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Jo Many! Inquiring Friends. 


Vol. VII. _ 


, OY OS OO 
PATENT HIVES—WIHAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE—SHALL WE USE AN EXTRACT- 
OR,OR RAISE COMB HONEY ?—ITALIANS—THE BEE. MOTH—SPACE FOR COMBS. 


While 1 earnestly try to maintain a broad “charity for all, and malice toward none,” and while 
1 do not wish to take upon myself the responsibility of dictating a course for others, I feel it a 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by precept and example, everything in the sha of 
patented bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. -On the other hand, I shall 
try to encourage every one to do all in his power to advance the common good of all. ‘I do not 
believe the world “selfish and grasping,’’ but have much confidence in the disposition of our 
people to desire to pay for everything they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they once get a clear understanding of the matter. If you have made a valuable 
invention or discovery, give it to. the people rejoicing that you have been enabled to contribute 
your mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy, and sooner or later, you will surely 

ave your reward, Nothing that we manufacture, in the shape of hives or implementa, is , . 

T recommend the Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every purpose whatever, in pref- 
erence to anything else, and I have pretty thoroughly experimented «with all shapes and_sizcs. 
There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but I do not believe there are any 
better. For all general purposes, I advise the Simplicity hive holding ten of the above frames. 
The Simplicity (or Improved and Simplitied Langstroth hive) is not patented, and never will be. 
The hive is made of % lumber, and is 204% by 16 inches outside measure. The I itroth frames 
as our gauges make them, are 1754 by 944 outside measure. As the chaff hive is the same thing 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter's frosts, as well as 
summer's sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. : 

Produce just whichever pays best in your own market, and -no one can tel. o well as you 
yourself can by trying both; you can perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about lic., 
as cheaply as comb honey for 20c.. You can produce thin, raw, unripened hone y without an 
trouble for 10c, or less, but it will oe pay you best to give your customers an article asgood, 
in every respect, as that found in the nicest comb honey. 

The comparative advantages of the black, or common bees, and Italians, isa matter that no 
longer admits of discussion, and I must consider the very few individuals who write in favor of 
the former as belonging to that class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. 
pe pr toagiine ra are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled_in favor 
of the Italians. 

*- ‘The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now,"unless it is to advise you to drive them out with 

Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the moths get out without any farther 
trouble or bother. ‘This one feature aione, is enough to justifyjintroducing; Italian queens in 
place ofthe! blacks. 

The usual space allowed for brood combs is about 1 7-16 inches, but the matter is not at all im- 
portant. They can be worked as closely as 1%, or’as far apart as1%. For surplus honey we 
would have about 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs. 

Now my friends, I beg to be allowed tofmake a request of you.: Answering questions by letter, 
or by postal, is a grievous tax on my health, strength, time and money. Will you not, before ask- 
ing,.look over the above, our circular which we give away, besides paying postage, and our A BC 
Book for beginners. Nearly all the questions that are asked, are carefully and de- 


liberately answered in the above, if you; will onlyftake the time to look them up. It takes f 


brain labor to answer your questions faithfully, and when they come by the thousand, it 
takes all my time from the journal, and from those to whom it belongs, having paid me their 
money. . Now please do not think me unkind, if your answers are brief, on a posal, and written 
by one of the clerks. It is the very best I can do, Your busy friend, NOvIcE. 
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WE commence the new year > with 2,880 subscribers. 





MR. GEO. GoODHUE, of D Danville, Proy. of Quebec, 
made usa pleasant visit a few days ago, and while 
looking at our 1 Ib. sections, very coolly took out of 
his pocket some thin, square boards of beautiful 
white basswood, and putting one on each side of a 
section of honey, slipped a rubber band over the 
whole, and in a twinkling had a tight clean box of 
honey, that could be thrown into a market basket 
with other groceries, without danger of injury. If 
the purchaser wishes to take a peep at the honey in- 
side, all he has to do is to open the boards a little, 


the rubber stretching enough to allow this, but, 
when released, bringing the board right back to its 
place. Iam inclined to to think this is going to prov e 
uite an invention. These boards are exactly + 
3% wide, = 4% long... They fit closel be- 
tween the sides, and rést against the tops an 
toms, just as we put in glass. We can make such 


boards, for $4.00 per thousand. They are to be giv- 





’ ens ae c 
5 


en to grocers, to put on in place of wrapping poyer 
when they are retailed, or they can be packed in the 
as. with boards on ready to hand out. 
Glass may used for the outside ones. New 
clean basswood is always clean and pretty. 


THE NEW LOWER STORY. 


Asthere are some who insist on having a hive 
with a permanent bottom board and the old style, 
Langstroth pertico, I have devised such a hive that 
will take the regular Simplicity for an meaee story. 










LANGSTROTH HIVE TO TAKE A SIMPLICITY UPPER 
| STORY OR COVER. 

It will be observed that the sides are prolonged to 
make the portico; the bottom board is also made to 





np a just 3inches infront. The sides are made 
airs, and are 2314 inches long, by 11 wide, when 
| fin shed. The back end is made on a mitre, like the 
| Simplicity; to hold the front end firmly, a rabbet is 
| cut in to the sides ‘4 of an inch; to hold the bottom 
boards securely, and to make a neat rt ee 
| outside, a rabbet is also cut in both sides and 
|} end. The bottom board runs crosswise, and is made 
in two pieces. The portico roof extends over, and 
is nailed on the top edge of the front end board; it 
also has a lip or projection onits upper back edge, 
that makes the bevelaroundthetop. By this means, 
the front end board is simply a plain board 144% inch- 
es long, by 8% inches wide. 

On some accounts, such a hive is desirable, but as 
it can never be used as a second ss at least, 
without making holes in the bottom or having the 
bottom movable, [ think I would have the greater 
part of the hives in the apiary of the usual Simplic- 
ity form, both upper and lower story alike. As the ° 
entrance is fixed, we are compelled to use the usual 
3 cornered movable blocks. Although this lower . 
story is considerably more work than the usual 
wert en I have decided to put the prices the same. 


FOR SALE! 


Amateur Foot Lathe, or will exchange for bees. 
For particulars, address CHAS. care GLEANINGS. 


Hale’s Price List. 


Send for my Price List of Colonies, Queens, 
Nuclei, &e., for 1879. 


EARLY QUEENS. 


I shall take Especial Pains to raise a large number 
of Queens to Ship Early in the season. 


Address E. W. HALE. 
Wirt, C. H., W. Va. 1-10 
EE-KEEPERS will receive sample copy of 
The Bee-Keepers’ Magazine free and terms to 
agents by sending their address on tal card to 
A.J. , Ki ing & Co., 6i Hudson St., New York. Itf 























CANADA. 


A new Circular and Price List Free. Will be roaey 
about the First of irs SS giving ak go lggh Com 
Boxes, ete. 





arr M. RICHARDSON, Por 


Port Colborne, Ont. 
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IMPLEMENTS FOR BEE CULTURE 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 








0 

For description of the various articles, see our 
Twelfth Edition Circular and Price List found in | 
May No., Vol. VL., or mailed on angen) 

For directions How to Make all these various arti- 
cles and implements, see A B C of Bee Culture. 

This Price List to be taken in place of those of 0 
former date. 

Mailable articles are designated in the left hand 1b 
column of figures ; the figures giving the amount of 0 
postage required. 0 

Canada postage on merchandise is limited to 8% 9 
oz., and nothing can be sent for less than 10 cents. 

15 | Alightiug Board, detachable. See A BC, 0 
RIG ans v5 Sciais creek oc caceeocesesis $ 10 kB 
Basswood trees for planting. For prices 0 
SORIA DAO da ose en cchuice Ri hs + ogg dos 0 
Balances, spring, for suspended hive (60lbs.) 800. 7 
SRN FE COON vino ccotdschekshatssones dee 2 50 
a = waxed and painted... . 3 50 
Bees, per colony, from $7 to $16, for partic- 10 
ulars see price list...............eeeeeeeees 18 
10 | Bee-Hunting box, with printed instructions 25 | 0 
0 | Binder, Emerson’s, for GLEANINGS..... 50, 60, 75 | 60 
10 | Blocks, iron, for metal cornered frame ma- | 
RERUN “eee Hb 1 

One of the above is given free with every 100 | 
frames, or 1000 corners. 10 
10 | Burlap for covering bees, 40 in. wide, per yd 10 0 

Buzz-Saw, foot-power, complete; circular 
with cuts free on application. Two saws 
and two gauges included.........:. ek gs <t 3500 0 
0 | Buza-Saws, extra, 85c, to $3.50. See price list. 6 
‘ke above are all filed, and set, and mailed any 


where 
60 | Buzz-Saw mandrel and boxes complete for 
6inch saws. No saws included.. ........ 5 00 
The same for 7 and 8in. saws (not mailable) 7 00 


Hives from 50c to $6 25; for particulars see 
SE RERUN TET ean 





Honey Knives, straight or curved blade... 1 00 
os wigs Ea ai eit 5 25 
* “ —-¥% doz by Express........... 5 00 
Labels for honey, from 25 to 50c per 100; 
for particulars see price list... .......... 
Lam ursery, for hatching queen cells as 
EER ral AR ocr 6b care Bae Sean arta 5 00 
Larvee, for queen rearing, from June to a 
Leather for smoker bellows, per side...... 50 
Lithograph of the Hexagonal Apiary....... 2% 
Magnifying Glass, Pocket.................. 50 
be " Double lens, brass on 
CEOS BNO io boas occrcs ances cewa dean 1 00 
Medley of Bee-Keeper’s Photo's, 150 photo’s 1 00 
Microscope, Compound, in Mahogany box 3 00 
Prepared objects for above, such 
as bees’ wing, sting, eye, foot, &c., each 25 
Muslin, Indian head, for quilts and cush- 
ions, pretty stout, but not good as duck, 
iad ck kis bcos disks when Vv Ad. 40505 10 
Opera Glasses for Bee-Hunting............. 5 00 
Parafiine, for waxing barrels, per Ib........ 25 
Photo of House Apiary and improvements 25 
Pump, Fountain, or Swarm Arrester...... 8 50 
eo 25c to $6 00. See price list......... 
abbets, Metal, per foot...................- 02 
Salicylic acid, for foul brood, per'oz........ 50 
Saw Set for Circular Saws.................. 75 
Screw Drivers, all metal (and wrench com- 
bined) 44% inch, 10c; 5inch, 5c. Very nice 
FOP TOOT DOMOE GWE. oicnces scccccssceresss 
Scissors, for clipping queen’s wings........ 40 
Section boxes, fancy, hearts, stars, crosses, 
1, SETS OF ahs oak Chae whee cnny oh Vee dae « 05 
Section Honey box, a sample with strip of 
fdn. and printed instructions............. 05 


Section boxes in the flat by the quantity, 
$9 50 per thousand and upwards, accord- 





8| Cages for queens, wood and wire cloth, ing to size; for particulars, see price list. 
provisioned. See price list.......... 10 15 Case of 3 section boxes, showing the 
30 “ “ MINE coy cee 100 way in which the separators are used, 
20 | Candy for bees, can be fed at any season | suitable for any kind of hive, see price list 10 
“9 a et oe teat 15 18 | Seed, Alsike Clover, raised near us, per Ib.. ba 
0 | Cards, queen registering, per doz........... 06 | 18; “ Catnip, good seed, per oz. 10e; per lb. 1 00 
o; * “ “ MAOEEE. 3.553% 40; 0) ° Chinese Mustard, per OZ... + +020 een 15 
#0 | Chaff cushions for wintering (see Nov. No. 18| ‘ Mellilot, or Sweet Clover, per Ib..... 35 
Ser acer ag yo eR 30 | 18 White Dutch Clover, per Ib .......... 35 
9; * “without the chaff........... 15 ** Motherwort, per oz. 20e; per Ib...... 2 00 
40 | Chaff cushion division boards..... ........ 20 | 18| ‘* Mignonette, per Ib. (25c per 07)....... 14 
2 | Cheese cloth, for strainers, = 3 Poe 10 o Simpson Honey Plant, and package = 
ng Clim . sa aer boodieniie eee inchs 2 50 18; “ Silver Hull Buckwheat, per Ib....... 10 
Comb Basket, made of tin, holds 5 frames, a sie . , Deck, be Expres 
has hinged cover and pair of handles..... 1 50 | Zs Common yer ees teeeeees ai 
Comb Foundation Machines complete $35 to 100 00 18| ‘‘ Summer Rape. Sow in June an . 
20 | Corners, metal, POF 1005-0. a cv eec verse vt) July, per ID ..... 00. beeeeeeesreeeees 15 
20 “4 “4 op only, per 100........... 100 Asmall package of any of the above seeds will be 
ab] ” ** bottom, per 100........... 50 | sent for 5 cents. 





On 1,009 or more a discount of 10 percent willbe | 5 
made, and on 10,000, 25 per cent. The latter will be | 
given to those who advertise metal cornered frames. 

| Corners, Machinery complete for making $250 00 





5 | Enameled cloth, the best thing for covering The same for 24 sections, half above 
frames. Bees do not bite and seldom prices. This size can be sent by mail in 
Fg ge me it. Per yard, 45 inches wide, | EN ee SONOS co a ck ne datn MP eheee: dah 
. By the piece, (12 yards).............. 22 1! Slate tablets to hang on hives.............. 01 
Extractors, according to size of frame, | Smoker, poe Fe (to Canada l5c extra)l 50 &1 75 
BOBO: 00:10 CO oii. ceccscsss 5) by polittle’s, tobe heldinthe mouth 25 
“ inside and gearing, including “ Bingham’s ........... $100; 160; 200 
ONG 6 5s hrc seuds's 5 00 | 25 « OuR OWN, see illustration in price 
- Hoops to go around the top.... 5 “i WB ig an ncav a neawenes ve netaonces’® 7 
ig 2 SE OOM ss ists on ékbax eens 500 2| Tacks, tinned, per paper, (two sizes)........ 10 
4 | Feeder, Simplicity, (see price list) 1 pint.... 05 | 5| Thermometers .............2s-ececeee eeeeee 40 
7! Feeders, 1 quart, tin, (see April No)........ 10 0| Veils, Bee, with face of Brussels net, (silk) is) 
4| The same, half size,..................-.4- 05 The same, all of grenadine (almost as good) 50 
25 | The same, 6 gts, to be used in upper story 50 Veils, material for, Grenadine, much 
0.| Files for small circular rip saws, new and stronger than tarlatan, 21 inches in 
valuable, 20c; per doz. by express... 2 00 | width, DOP Yard. 0.6.0 cccseccecscnccwens-ce 20 
“ The same, large size, double above Brussels Net, for face of vail, 29 inches 
“hee an RE PREIS TREN MS ink WIGEH, DOF FANG. «6.5. ccccccececscesneress 1 50 
z *“ 3 corncred, for cross-cut saws, 10c; doz 1 00, Wee Eiko nt ining s Ke ens deen n ceases 3 50 
5 | Frames with o— Rabbet and Clasps... 10 | Copper bottomed boiler for above........ 150 
18 | Galvanized iron wire for grapevine trellises | 5| Wire cloth, for Extractors, tinned, per 
_ |. per lb. (about 100 feet)...............2...-- 20 | Square FOOt........ cece seceesene ceeeeeeers 10 
25 | Gates for Extractors tinned for soldering. . 50 2] Wire cloth, for queen cages,..........+.++.- 10 
50 | Gearing for Extractor with supporting arm 1 25 Above is tinned, and meshes are 5 and 18 
0 | GLEANINGS, Vol’s I and II, each.......... "5 to the inch respectively... ........---++:- 
0 ie Vol’s IV and V, each............ 100; 3| Painted wire cloth, for shipping bees, 14 
0; % Vol. III,. second-hand............ 2 00) mesh to the inch, per square foot........ 05 
0 | si first five neatly boundinone... 500, All delivered on board the cars here at _— 
6 “ yy es unbound.... 400 | named. A. I. ROOT, Medina, 0 le 


Sheets of Enameled cloth to keep the bees 


from soiling or eating the cushions... .. 10 
Shipping Cases for 48 section frames of 
MEN 5. v sen eeav. sueavies caves Cabad apewne ts 60 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements will be received at the rate of 20 
cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion, cash 
in advance; and we require that every advertiser 
satisfies us of mg gg and intention to do all 
that he agrees, and that his goods are really worth 
the price asked for them. 


W/RS karg 
FLORAL GUIDE 


A beautiful work of 100 Pages, One Colored 
Flower Pilate, and 300 Illustrations, with 
Descriptions of the best Flowers and Vegetables, 
and how to growthem. All fora Five Cent Stamp. 
In English or German. 

The Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pa- 
ges, Six Colored Plates, and many hundred Engrav- 
ings. For 50 cents in paper covers; $1.00 in elegant 
cloth. In German or English. 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine—32 
Pages, a Colored Plate in every number and many 
poe Engravings. Price $1.25 a year; Five Copies for 


Vick’s Seeds are the best in the world. Send 
Five Cent Stamp for a FLorat Gutor, containing 
List and Prices, and plenty of information. Address 
12-3 JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y 


Early Queens, 


J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Georgia, Importer 
and breeder of Italian queens, and dealer in Bee- 
Keepers’ supplies. Queens bred a month earlier 
than inthe North. Low express rates. Packages 
of five or more queens sent free of express charges 
to any part of the United States except California 
and Oregon. litfd 


DAVENPORT GLUCOSE MANUFACTURING 0 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR DOUBLE 
REFINED GRAPE AND MALT SUGAR, 
CRYSTAL GLUCOSE SYRUP. 


Superior Double Refined Grape Sugar for feeding 
bees, at 34c per Ib. in barrels of 375 Ibs., and 4c in 
boxes of 50 or 110 Ibs. Crystal Glucose Syrup dc per 
lb. by the barrel. Samples of the Grape Sugar will 
be sent prepaid, by Express, on receipt of 10 cents. 
litt LOUIS P. BEST, Sup’t, Davenport, Lowa. 


STILLMAN®(o 
































N ON WOOD 
AS N.W. Cor. FRONT&VINE 
CINCINNATI OHIO. 


$1.50 per YEAR; CLUBS cf 5 or Morc $1.00. 
Send Ten Cents for a Eample Copy of 


The American Bee Journal 


The Oldest, Largest and Best Bee Paper. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN < SON, CHICAGO. 


Gash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 30c per lb. for any quantity of nice, clean 
wax, delivered at our R. R. station. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 











doz. $6.00; 1 


Before Purchasing 


Supplies for your Apiary, send a postal card with 
your name and (if you will do us the kindness) those 
of bee-keeping neighbors, for our Illustrated Circu- 
lar of Apiarian Supplies, and sample Sectional Box 
and Comb Foundation, made on the Dunham 
Foundation Machine, which is the latest improve- 
mentin that line. We wish to place these samples 
before Every Reader of this Magazine, and hence 
offer them Free. Just send your name at once. 

N. B.—We have secured the general agency of the 
above machine. Special attention given to rearing 
Italian Queens and Bees. The highest a paid 
for Beeswax. J.C. & H. P. SAYLES, 
Hartford, Wis. 





NELLIS’ FLORAL INSTRUCTOR, 


An elegant illustrated quarterly devoted to gar- 
dening in all its branches, containing a compiete 
list of Seeds, Plants, Bulbs &c. at reduced prices, 
also much information. 10c. per year; sample copy 
and 2 p’k’ts of bee seed fur 2c. Seeds for bee-keep- 
ers a specialty. A.C. Nellis, Canajoharie, N. Y. 








You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind ofa Binder. Who has not 
said—"* Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found." 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even thor¢h it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for two 
years), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 
according to quality. For table of prices of Binders 
tor any Periodical, see Oct. No., Vol. II. Send in 
your orders. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 








Cheap! Cheaper! Cheapest! 


Having built a shop and put in new machinery, I 
am prepared to furnish Bee Hives, Section Boxes, 
Frames, &c., &c., as cheap as the cheapest. 

Section Boxes, 44x414x2, per M., $8.00, and every- 
thing else at bottom prices. For further particulars 
send for Circular. F. A. SALISBURY, 
12-1d Geddes, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


The ABC of BEE CULTURE 


Part First, will tell you all about the latest im- 
provereents in securing and Marketing Money, 
the new 1 fh. Section Honey Boxes, mak- 
ing Artificial Honey Comb, Candy for 
Bees, See Hunting, Artificial Swarming, 
Bee Moth. &c., &c. 

Part Second, tells All about Hive Making, 
Diseases of Bees, Drones, How to Make an 
Extractor, Extracted Honcy, Feeding and 
Feeders, Foul Brood, etc, etc. 

Part Third, tells all about Honey Comb, Hon- 
ey Dew, Hybrids, Italianizing, King Birds, 
‘The Locust Tree, Moving Bees, The Lamp 
Nursery, Mignonnette, Milkwecd, Mother- 
wort, Mustard, Nucleus, Pollen, Pro- 





| polis, and Queens, 


[All are Profiusely Hlustrated with En- 
gravings. 


Nothing Patented. Either one will be mailed 
oor a % doz., $1.25; 1 doz., $2.25; 100, by express, 
The three Mg bound in one, mailed for 60c. One 
, by express, $35.00. 
A. I, ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 











DEVOTED TO BEES AND IONEY, AND HOME INTERESTS. 
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SCRAPS AND SKETCHES, NO. 1. 


OW, my friends, I wish each one of you to im- 
— that you are a neighbor of mine, and 
= 4 that you have just driven over to make me a 
visit and have a real good bee chat; and I, in re- 
turn, will imagine that I have put your horse, Clip, 
in the barn, given him a nice “lunch” of Alsike clo-, 
ver hay, and invited you into the shop where I am 
making hives. 

Please don’t think you have been slighted, and 
feel offended, because I asked you into the shop in- 
stead of the house, for my shop is neat, clean, and 
cosy. I will confess, however, that when I first com- 
menced work in it things did get scattered around 
just a little, and sometimes I was obliged to hunt for 
a tool when I wished to use it; but increase of busi- 
ness compelled me to be more orderly and systemat- 
ic, to have a place for everything and everything in | 
its place, and to keep my floor, workbench, &c., all 
brushed up “slick.” 

Now, my friend, we will imagine that you are 
Mince gg your feet from the top of my work- 
bench, while I am putting together frames and tell- 
ing you about 





} 


THE HIVE I AM USING. 

lused the American hive one season, and that 
convinced me that, although expensive and compli- | 
cated, it was too limited in capacity to suit any go- 
ahead bee-keeper. And bin here, please let me di- | 
gress long enough to say that, although I am trying | 
very hard to go ahead, and not-be outstripped by my | 
brother bee-keepers, I have no ambition to own a 
Jarge number of bees; the height of my aspirations | 
is to keep what bees I do have in the best possible | 
manner. I try to keep my apiary so neat and tidy | 
that I should nut be ashamed of it if—if Novice | 
‘himself should make me a visit. And now that my | 
apiary is fully started, I try to make it self-sustain- 


ing; if I need any improvements the bees have to | uf 


‘buy them, and——and-——I am making money out of | 
my bees. There, I think I have “bragged” enough | 
so that I can stick to the hive question and not. 
dodge off again. j 
When the American hive is full, you have either | 
got to divide your bees or let them swarm; you can | 
not build them up into a mammoth colony, and get | 
a large yield of honey. There is little chance to use | 
the extractor, as the brood occupies, or at least | 
should occupy. nearly all of the frames. Boxes can | 
be used only on top of the frames. 
I was suited with the American frame, and I did | 
not wish to throw away the hives I hed made, there- | 
fore, the easiest way out of my troubles seemed to | 
‘be to use a Simplicity hive holding the American 
frame, and one year’s experience with such a hive 
seems to prove that itis the best. As some of my 
customers touk a fancy to the American hive, as I 
mayesit ones ate. ce was little Er proms in disposing 
of what few I had; some were sold empty, and some 
with bees in them, vy. 
My friend, perhaps you think I am rather harsh in | 
my criticisms on the American hive; I may be harsh, 
Vut if you should give it a fair trial, I think you 
would be harsher, W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Rogersville, Michigan. 


IfI understand you, friend H., it is not 





the hive which you criticise, s9 much as the 
— on which it was planned originally. 

t has been very much modified and changed 
since it was first given to the public. We fre- 
quently make Simplicity hives, with frames 
1 foot square, and call them Am. hives, but 
only on account of the size of the frame. 
The only objection I have to the Am. frames 
is that they are too deep for a two story hive. 
Friend Bingham uses and succeeds well with 
a frame even shallower than the Langstroth. 
This works nicely in a hive as tall as even 3 
stories. ‘ 

—_—_-_-—P Ore 
OUR FRIEND SCIENTIFIC, ON A VISIT. 


the 24th of Oct., after seeing that our bees 

were all in good order, honey all shipped off 
(except enough to supply the reighbors), and the 
turkeys, geese, chickens, and cattle, all in good 
hands, we set our faces toward the east, and the far 
famed land of wooden nutmegs. 

Now we do not propose to tell you of our visit 
with friends, or of all the machinery we saw, but of 
the few facts we observed in our journcy, upon hon- 
ey matters. We haltedin Albany a few days, and 
found honey quite plentiful, and for sale at from 10 
to 25 cts. Very good comb honey was selling, in 
some stores, for lic., but was of dark color. 

From Albany to Southington, Conn., we cccasion- 
ally saw bee hives, but they were few and far be- 
tween, and allofthe box hive pattern. InS8., we 
found no bee-keepers, and asa consequence, their 
market was supplied with California honey in Har- 
bison frames. and selling at 25c. S.,is a small man- 
acturing town, and ought to consume much ex- 


Wy have been on a visit, my wife and I. On 


tracted honey, but we saw none onsale. A day 
spent in Hartford also revealed honey, both local 
and California (so called), for sale for 25c. All hon- 
ey put up in Harbison frames is from California, 
aa know. Some. people imagine they can taste 

oney from the orange blossoms. is is a very 
beautiful thing for grocerymen to expiate upon, 
and their customers are sometimes green enough to 
swallow their stories. 
. We must mention our visit to Colt'’s Armory, or 
manufactory of revolvers and gatling guns. This 
whole manufactory is kept as nice as an apiary, or 
shall I say bee hive? Cleanliness, precision, intel- 
ligent workmen, and splendid engines were promi- 
nent points. All were hard at work, espeying man- 
kind with weapons of defence, or shall I say making 
stingers for mankind? 

Middletown was our next stopping place. This is 
an old city onthe Conn., River. Wefound there 
many old fashioned houses, with la chimneys 


| and capacious fire places. and the regular old New 


England garret, with relics of a hundred years ago. 

This place is also dependent on other sources for 
its honey supply, an me ra from 20 to 30c. 
We were pleased to meet here Mr. J. L. Davis, who 
has a few swarms and is well posted upon their 
management. Mr. D. has invented a very ingenious 


cast iron apparatus for holding the frames at fixed 














| 
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distances apart in the hive, but we who handle hun- 
dreds of frames iti & day, would think them quitea 
bother. Mrs. Davis is somewhat abptehens ve in 
regard to the increase of the‘apiary; she: reasons 
that ifshe gets stung .once aday from a dozen 
hives, she will average 8 er’lUstiags per day frum a 
hundred swarins. —" . ."! 4, CP ales 

Upon our return from Middletown, we made a 
short halt in Springfield, Mass., and found the hon- 
ey market about the same as in other quarters. All 
dealers confplain of dull sales, in this line of their 
business. We were impressed with the variety of 
prices at which honey was sold; but upon inquiring 
about butter, we found as much of a variety in 
that. Though that is a standard article, we found 
it ranging all the way from 18 and 20 cts., at our 
home, to 25 and 36 cts., in Conn. At all points, a 
nice article, put up in good shape, commanded the 
best price, and there will be but little white honey, 
in single comba, kept over until spring. 

It seems the Geow brothers have made a fortune 
in the honey trade in the N. E. states, and the field 
is still open for enterprising and honest dealers to 
work up a splendid honey trade in those states. 
Connecticut has not, as yet, developed such honey 
resources as York State, and they do not‘raise 
enough for the home demand, Grocerymen say 
that if they could only sellas much honey as they 
did afew years ago, when times were fiush, they 
would puns quantities of honey. Where hund- 
reds of pounds were then sold to saporens in 
manufacturies, now but a few pounds*are sold. 
Still, our honey production is greater than ever, 
and it goes somewhere; it must be spread out thin- 
ner, and goes over a greater territory. Should 


flush times come again and to stay, as some de-, 


clare, our honey trade would spring up again into 
still greater proportions. 

Upon our return to Troy, we found our friends 
talking of a man named Duffy, who shipped several 
thousand Ibs. of comb honey to N. Y., by boat. and 


accompanied it; but after a day’s trial to sell it, he | 


got disgusted and returned it all to Troy, and could 
not sell it at anv price. I did not learn the style of 
koge. Will Mr. Duffy rise and explain as to the 
truth of the reports about him? 
Excuse the length of this epistle. It leaves us at 
home again, trving to profit from our excursion. 
Hartford, N. Y., Dec. 3d, ’78 J. H. MARTIN. 


—_—— +00 
A COUNTRY PARSON'S BEE-KEEPING. 


OOD morning, friend Root. Ithought I would 
drop in and pay my subscription to GLEAN- 
1nqas for another year. I find it so valuable 

I can't think of doing without it. And, by the way, 
I will also add that during the year, I bought an 
Emerson binder, and now I could scarcely be in- 
duced to do without it. I have a thin board, size 

x6% inches, and as soon as I receive a number, [ 
trim it neatly to these dimensions, and having 
p it in the binder, I ‘“‘can sit down, happy,” 
with no thought of getting the number soiled, torn, 
or lost. By the way, friend Root, that advertise- 
ment needs “reconstruction”; you can’t put 4 years 
of GLEANINGS (latest vols.) in one of those binders 
at once. You see GLEANINGS has outgrown its 
“baby clothes”, and of course feels bigger now than 
formerly; 838 pages last year, 424 this. That looks 
healthy. Glad to see it, I’m sure. 

I havn't received my imported queen vet, because, 
you see, I havn’t ordered her. Money has been so 
close, and you tell us not to go in debt, which is 
very good advice, certainly, and accords with high- 
er authority, which says “Owe no man any thing” 
(Rom. 13, 8); but I must confess, it is rather hard 
to wait when there is more than twenty times the 
amount needed coming to us, and has been due sey- 
eral months. Butit willcome and so will the queen; 
and so, I bide my time. 

At spare moments, I have been making some 
chaff hives, a la Clark, “with variations,’’ and I 
don’t feel ashamed of them either. I have made 
them two stories high and of nice planed pine 
boards. The corners I made of % lumber, cutting 
pieces of the proper length, 214 by 1‘ respectively, 
and nailed them to look very similar to the corners 
made ala Root, which I couldn’t make if I'd try, be- 
cause I havn't the machinery. The roof, I make of 
clean pine boards, 4% in. thick, and extending over 
1% inches. Around and under this extension, I 
nail strips 1 in. thick by 14% wide, cutting places to 
fit the corners. It makes a good roof and looks very 


well, but not so well as yours, nor is it quite so 

handy. These hives, nicely painted, not counting 

my labor, will cost me less than a dollar apiece. 
While I am here, I must show you a picture of the 


SIMPLICITY COMB HOLDER. 

It answers the purpose nicely, is very easy to 
make, and costs almost nothing. When I finished 
the invention, I imagined friend Root saying, “Well 
now, that holder can be made and finished for about 
10 cents, perhaps 9%, and the work ought to be well 

, done at that price.” 
IIOW TO MAKE IT. 


Take a piece of °; lumber, size 20x94 inches; also 
cut two pieces, 9'¢x2\4, and % inches thick; saw a 
rabbet '¢x*; inches, in one end of each, in which 
tack a tin rabbet \ in. high: nail these ends to the 
side board; also nail ona thin bottom board 20x25, 
inches; then fasten on two pieces of hoop iron and 
bend to hang on the Simplicity hive; finish by giv- 
ing it a good coat of paint, and you have one of the 
cheapest and handiest things about the apiary. Al- 
low me also to add that now is the time to make this 

| article to have it ready when wanted. 

Don’t you think friend Williams got his Saul(t)s a 
little mixed in Nov. GLEANINGS? 

Now, friend Root, whenever you go out “rusticat- 
ing,” I would be glad to have you stop with the 
Country Parson. Will treat you the best we:know 
| how. Good day. L. 8. JONES. 
New @hiladelphia, Ohio, Dec. 5, 1878. 


: I stand convicted about the binders, and 
Saul of Tarsus too, friend J. 


fie: DEPOSITORY OF 


Blasted Lopes, 











Or Letters from Those Who Ha bu f F 
Bee Culture a Failure. bindu csp 





HAD 30 stands of common bees transferred to 

Langstroth hives, the last of May, and have lost 
| <4 half of them. The job was badly done. Many 
of them were evidently without queens or brood. 
Only yesterday, it being warm, one small colony 
left its hive and went into another. On examina- 
tion, I found honey, some capped over, but no 
brood or eggs, and there never? has been any, which 
proves that they, are the same bees put into the 
hive 6 months before; rather contrary to what I 
| was told as a fact, that the life of a worker bee is 
about 45 days. I hope to be better informed. 


Shelby Co., Tenn., Dec. 12, ’78. A. DONELSON. 


Now, friend D.. it rather reflects on you, 
as a bee-keeper, if you allowed a colony to 
_stand 6 months, without even discovering 
_that they had no queen, eggs, or brood. I 
should expect we would all go into Blasted 
Hopes, pretty speedily, if we did it in that 
way. The transferring was certainly very 
badly done, if you lost even one out of 30 
transferred in May. I think, my friend, you 
are hasty in saying the3books teach that 
worker bees live only 45 days. Do they not 
say about 45 days on_an average, during the 
_ working season? The brood in the hive 
-would not all hatch under 21 days, and the 
bees, being without a queen, would not 
work as they usually do. During the win- 
ter time, bees live on an average nearly 6 
/months, and the bees in your queenless 
‘hives would perhaps live nearly as loos: 
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TENEMENT HIVES. 
i¢ SAW inthe Dec. No. of GLEANINGS an article 
from D. C. Underhill, of Seneca, Iil., in favor of 
—) the tenement hive, which you seem to think | 
(the cover being whole) will be an ungainly thing to | 
handle. Now I have made one of a dry goods box, 
whi: h I think does away with your objection. The | 
cover is very light, it being made of thin stuff; the | 
gables and side strips are of %% stuff; the roof is | 
made of x6 in. lap ceiling; the joints are well | 
painted before they are nailed to the ridge board, | 
which is 1x3 in. and dressed as you do ridge boards | 
of the chaff hive. There is a2in. hole in«ach gab'e | 
covered with wire cloth for ventilation. You want | 
two wire hooks, and eyes to match (one at each | 
end; screw the eye that is attached to the hook into | 
the centre of the gable, and the other eye into the , 
centre board, but one side of the centre far enough | 
to give room to lift out the frames. Then shovethe | 
cover over and hook it fast. There is no lifting or | 
tumbling the cover, and nothing in the way of the 
flight of the bees. The flight holes are as near the | 
corners as I can get them, and are ‘4x8 in. in the 
clear. You willsee by a rough draft which I en- 
close, that there is plenty of room to stand at one | 
side of the flight holes and work with your bees. 





THOMSON’S TENEMENT HIVE. 


For the sake’of economy of material used, the hives 
should b? nearly square. C. THOMSON. 
Brighton, Mich., Dec. 10, 1878. i 


— 


THE_TENEMENT HIVE. 
Wy ‘ne I wrote the article you published in | 








the Dec. No. of GLEANINGS, on the above 
subject, I had no doubt that you would ac-| 
cept my offer of a skeleton of one, and thus geta 
correct knowledge of its construction. If you had | 
done so, you would not have said what you did | 
about the hive in your following comments. The | 
bee entrances are not on all sides as you seem to | 
have supposed, but occupy two sides, leaving the | 
other two free for manipulations. The cover | 
weighs from 14 to 21 lbs., according to the thickness | 
of the lumber. So you see a10 year old boy or girl | 
can lift it off, if it ever becomes necessary. When | 
I wish to examine a hive, I slide the cover to the | 
other side, where it forms a convenient place to set 
the smoker, and any other tools Ihave need of; | 
also to lay the cushion and sheet when taken out of 
the hive. When I am through, the sheet and cush- 
ion are before me to be returned to their places, 
instead of being on the ground ora neighboring | 
hive. I then slide the cover back to its place. | 
I received a note of enquiry from J. B. Hains, of | 
Bedford, O., who had some curiosity to know what | 
sort of a cover I was making, that took two men to | 
lift it off, and kindly suggested a remedy; butasI | 
was building no such cover, the remedy was not | 
needed. | 
Any pencil sketch I could make would give you | 
no correct knowledge how the tenement is built, or | 
how it is used in practice. When Istack them up| 
among discarded inventions, I will let you know, | 
and not do as Shaw appears to have done, say noth- | 
ing about their failure. I think our failures are as | 
important a part of our experience as our success- | 
ful ventures, and quite as numerous. } 
The only mention I have seen made in print be- | 
fore, of the principle of the tenement hive, is in the | 
Nov. No., 1874, page 167, in an article entitled “A 
Couple of Hours in a German Apiary.” The writer 
says, “I may here mention that most of his hives 
are more or less fixtures; that is to say, there are3 
or 4:stocks in one large hive, separated from each 
other by dividing boards, an arrangement which he 


of using chaff for winter packing 


finds a great saving of trouble to himself, and 
oquniy good for the bees.” 

My attention was not fixed on this however, until 
after I had planned the tenement. 

Seneca, Ill., Dec. 19, "78. D. C. UNDERHILL. 

I humbly beg pardon, friend U.; it was 
out of what I considered a kindness to you 
and others, that I suggested a sketch, rather 
than a hive. I did not suppose your cover 
was made heavier than you have mentioned, 
but I thought, and can but think still, that a 
cover large enough to compass 4 hives, 
would be unwieldy. If my neighber Shaw 
alone, should give me an account of the 
kinds of hives he has invented and discarded, 
it would fill GLEANINGs for several months, 
to the exclusion of every thing else. Your 
letter has called forth an amount of corres- 
pondence, acompanied by excellent sketches 
of hives, that is far beyond anything we can 
publish. I fear, judging from the experi- 
ments of years past, that they will all soon 
be laid aside and forgotten. Shall we not 


' wait a little before giving them too much 


space, to the exclusion of other matter? 
Send the hive along, and if you desire, I 


| will have our engraver make a cut of it. 


OO 
CHAFF HIVES. 





Wf BELIEVE we can all agree in giving 
_ friend Townley the credit of persistently 
=" bringing before the public, the wenn 
even 
we do not give him full credit for discovering 
the virtues of chaff for this purpose. Asa 


| consequence, he has many letters to answer 


on the subject, and asks to answer them 
through GLEANINGS, which we shall be very 


happy to have him do. Below are two of 


them. 


Mr. Townley: Ihave a few hives of bees which 
= puenes in chaff, and I have found it a great deal 
ot work. 

I understand that you are using the chaff hive, 
and I would like to have your opinion about it. 

Would you advise any one to make a chaff hive in 

reference to any other? Can you get more comb 

oney from a chaff hive, where it is protected from 
the changes ofthe weather, than you can froma 
hive made of inch lumber? Is the upper story sur- 
rounded with chaff, the same as the lower story? 
If + Sao can answer these questions for me, you will 
oblige me very much. GEO. H. DENMAN. 

Pittsford, Mich., Nov. 12, *7. 

P.S. What does it cost youin money to get upa 
chaff hive? 


J. H. Townley Esq.:—I hope you will not be offen- 
ded, for I would like a few questions answered, and 
as you have hada ens A good experience in the 
business, I take the liberty of writing you. 

I am just starting in the bee business, and before 
Iinvest inany new hives, I want to be posted on 
the best hive. I have read a good bit about different 
kinds of hives, and I am almost persuaded that the 
chaff hive as made by A. I. Rootis the best. Iam 
pretty well satisfied that that sized frame is best. 

What hive would you advise meto use? Is the 
chaff hive better than the simplicity for summer 
use, when both are shaded? Is sawdust better than 
chaff? Ought either to be stamped tight or just 
thrown in loose? 

By answering the above and anything else which 
you deem advisable, you will greatly oblige. 

rone, Pa., Noy. 18, ’78 J. B. MCCULLOUGH. 


Friend T replies as follows. 

Friend Root:—By permitting me to answer 
through GLEANINGS the following inquiries, from 
numerous correspondents, you will confer a favor 
that will be esteemed and reciprocated in any way 
you may suggest. 

Ist. What hive would you advise me to adopt? 
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Thirteen years ago, I commenced using frames 
the same length asthe simplicity frame, and two 
inches deeper. Since then, I have tried the Thomas, 
Gallup, Conklin, Hazen, Simplicity, and other sized 
frames, and rejected all but the Simplicity; and 
were 1 to commence again now, it would be with the 
Simplicity frame, with the top bar made different 
from friend Root's, ten trames in a hive. 


2d. Isthe chaff hive better than the Simplicity 
when both are shaded? 

My experience during the past summer, in my 
own apiary, of 38 chafl hives, and over 4 not packed, 
is very muchin favor of the chaff packing. Colo- 
nies in the chaff hives have owanenne the least and 
stored the most section honey. 

3d. Would you advise one to make chaff hives in 
preference to any other? 

Yes; especially, if bees are to be wintered on 
their summer stands. 

4th. Is sawdust better than chaff? 

No; use no sawdust in packing. It not only packs 
too close, but it absorbs and retains moisture. 


_ Is the upper story surrounded with chaff? 
res. 


6th. Ought either to be stamped tight, or thrown 
in loose? 

Press the chaff down tight withthe hand, close 
enough so that it will not settle and leave an open 
space at the top. 

ith. What does it cost youin money to get upa 
chaff hive? 

Il can not give an exact answer, but itis not far 
from $1.25. Thisis for the lumber, dressed, ready 
to cut into suitable lengths, shingles, nails, and 

aint, but does not include frames and chaff cush- 
ons, 


8th. How do you keep ants out of the chaff? 

I have never been troubleG with them. A friend 
tells me that salt sprinkled occasionally on the 
ground around the hives will effectually rid an api- 
ary of these scavengers. 

9th. I have been quite successful wintering bees 
in my cellar; would you advise meto abandon it 
for chaff packing? 

No; you can make a few chaff hives and if, after 
giving them a trial for summer and winter use, you 
think it will pay, you can soon change to such hives. 

10th, Do you use metal corners? 

Yes; I make no frames now without them. It is 
true, they slide easily on the rabbet, but that is just 


what suits me; no carrying acrowhar around with | 


which to pry frames loose. J. H. TOWNLEY. 


Tompkins, Mich., Dec. 1878. 
-- rb 60 ee 
MAILING QUEENS. 


and myself went to our customers by express. 

In the summer of that year we mailed some, 
by using a pretty large sponge well wrapped 4 to: 
prevent a too rapid evaporation of the water which 


J NTIL 1868, all the queens sent out by my son 
J 


the bees used to moisten their candy. Those which 
had only a short distance to travel fared well; but 
if the journey was long, the sponge, in spite of all 
our precautions, dried out, and the bees died. While 
we made a failure in mailing queens, others—among 
whom I would specially notice Mr. Alley, of Wen- 
ham, Mass.—were quite successful, and until the ex- 
clusion of bees from the mails, the great majority 
of those distributed for the last few years were sent 
by mail. 

It seems very unreasonable to many, that such an 
important interest can no longer use the mails, 
which reach every man's home, but must rely upon 
the express companies, which, to say nothing of 
their heavier charges, cannot reach many who de- 
sire to purchase queens. I do not think that our 
bee-keepers have given due weight to the objections 
against sending them, put up in the usual way, 
through the mails. All will agree that packages 
which contain honey that may leak out, should be 
refused; but what valid objection can lie against 
such boxes as have been used for some years past? 


The story of bees escaping from them, and stinging | 


the officials, is received with great incredulity: but 
it may happen with wire cloth so weak, and often 
so insecurely fastened, that it can be punched thro’ 
or displaced by the rough u to which the mail 
bags are often subjected. Taking all things intoac- 


count, the ruling which excludes bees, put up as. 


| meen # season. 


they have been put up, from the mails, seems to me 
to be right. 

I will give two plans, by cither of which I think 
that they may be safely sent through the mails: 
Let a hole be bored lengthwise, through a piece of 
a large corn cob. In one side, let the candy be 
poured in a liquid state, and before it hardens, let 
the hole be tightly stopped with a cork or piece of 
cob. After putting in the bees let the other hole be 
closed with a stopper, in which is fastened a vial of 
water, with a small slot cut (on Mr. Root’s plan) in 
the cork which closes the vial. Let athin piece of 
lampwick be — around a wire reaching to the 
bottom of the vial, the wick coming out even with 
the cork, so that whatever may be the position of 
the cob in the mail bag, the bees can always get wa- 
ter from the end of the wick. This last idea comes 
from my neighbor, Mr. D. A. MeCord, who is fertile 
in suggesting and executing nice devices. Before 
the bees are put in, some ventilating slots must be 
made by a buzz saw. Such a package will be cheap, 
light, warm, and so strong that it could not be brok- 
ep, unless by design. 

My second plan is to use 2 boxes of the usual kind. 
Instead of wire cloth, let suitable ventilating slots 
be made in the sides of these boxes. After intro- 
ducing the candy, bottle of water, and bees, let the 
boxes be firmly fastened together with annealed 
wire, so as to enclose the bees in the double hollow. 
Enough bees, candy, and water, to endure a long 
journey, can be sent in this way, in quite cold 
weather. Cork boyves, made somewhat after the 
fashion of the old cork inkstands, would answer 
perfectly, as I think, for sending bees from Italy, 
by mail or express, to all parts of our country. 

Might we not reasonably hope from our Post Mas- 
ter General's well known regard for the public 
good, that he would allow becs, put up in such pack- 
ages, to be sent through the mvils? If they cun be 
sent safely, no doubt he would be pleased, while 
helping an important interest, to add, at the same 
time, a nice little sum to the revenues of the postal 
service. ; 

Before closing this article, I will make a few re- 
marks on the proper way of giving credit to those 
who make new inventions, or valuable suggestions, 
It often happens, after such things are given 
to the public, that rival claims are put in for them, 
and sometimes itis noeasy matter for aay one to 
decide between such claims. It should, however, be 
borne in mind that itis a well settled principle of 
law, that no patent canissue to one who has kept 
his invention a secret co longas not to be able to 
prove thathe has used due care and dilligence to 
give the public the benefit of it; but, on the con- 
trary, must issue, on application, to the party from 
whom the public actually gets the benefit of its 
knowledge and use. On the same principle, it is not 
necessarily the first discoverer of any valuable prin- 
ciple, to whom the credit should properly be given, 
but to the one who, being an criginal discoverer 
even if not the first, actually gives the public the 
knowledge of it. 1 will illustrate these principles, 
by some facts. : 

Long before Mr. Root used his bottle queen cage, 
I had fully tested the feasibility of keeping bees for 
along time, in acage, with candy only for their 
food, which they softened with water from a sponge. 
Icarried them about for days on my person, laid 
them on a shelf in the house, etc., merely wetting 
the sponge occasionally. My failure in sending out 
queens, however, showed that I had not, like Mr. 
Root, discovered the right way of securing a contin- 
uous supply of moisture. But more than this, I 
even went so faras todevisea bottle feeder for 
honey, but not for water, to be pivoted and weighted 
in the transport box, so that the feeding side of the 
bottle would always present the honey to the bees, 
on the same principle that toys are weighted to as- 
sume any desired position. That plan is fully de- 
scribed in my private journals, under the date of its 
invention, with the confident declaration, that by it 
bees could be safely sent to any part of the world. 
But what benefit did the public get from all these 
minutiwe? NONE AT ALL. To A. I. Root, to whose 
inventions bee-keepers are so much indebted, to 
him first and last, belongs the full credit not only of 
making this thing a practical success, but of giving 
the knowledge of it to the public. By what he did 
and published, the world first learned how easy a 
thing it isto send queens anywhere, and at almost 
“To the law andto the testimony” of 
public use and published documents, must all such 
matters be submitted. L. L. LANGSTROTA. 

Oxford, O., Dec. 18, 1878. 
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Honey Column. 
Honey € 


Under this head, will be inserted free of charge, 
the names of all those having honey to sell, as well 
as those wanting to buy. Please mention how 
much, what kind, and prices, as far as possible. The 
prices quoted in our cities for honey are, at present, 
too low, to make it worth while to publish them. 
Asa general thing, | would not advise you to send 
your honey away, to be sold on commission. If 
near home, where you can look after it, itis often 
au very good way. By all means, develop your home 
market. For 25cts., we can furnish little boards 
to hang up in your door yard, with the words “Honey 
for Sale” neatly painted. If wanted by mail, 10c. 
extra for postage. Boards saying ‘Bees and Queens 
for Sale,’’ same price. 


%¢’ HAVE 250 gal. of extracted honey which I wish 
to sell tothe highest bidder, and must sell to 
—) some one soon. Mrs. J. T. CAPEHART. 
Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 29, ’78. No. 358 2d. St. 
Ihave about 2 barrels or 90 gallons of extracted 
honey taken in the last part of June, nice and clear, 
light colored, all grained. Would take 10c. per Ib. 
und deliver at rail road, barrels, worth $2.00, not in- 
cluded. JAS. GREEN. 
Freeport, Harrison Co., O., Dee. 9, 1878. 





“She “ler” 








This Cepartment was suggested by one of the 
clerks, as an opposition to the “Growlery.”” Ithink 
I shall venture to give names in full here. 


t RE( EIVED goods on the 2d. inst., as per order 





in the best possible condition, showing the 
economy of an experienced hand in packing, 
but sparing no pains nor expense to secure their 
safety. Please accept thanks for the same and 
oblige. J. H. WYCKOFF. 
Simcoe, Ont., Can., Dec. 7, ’78. 





You ought to have been apprised, last Monday, of 
the receipt of the photo, but I was too ill to even 
say “thank you”’; they tell me, I have the consump- 
tion. Really, my dear sir, you do not look like a 
man disposed to “slam things,” rather like one ef- 
fectual in persuasion. Unless it flatters you im- 
mensely, your wife ought to be proud of—Blue 
Eyes? (!) she is a noble looking child. 

“Guenon” came last night. I expected a paper 
covered pampblet; but this is quite large and su- 
perbly bound, printed on the best of paper, cream 
tinted and suggestive. It seems to me, perfect in 
“get up’ and composition. You surely do your 
readers a kindness, in calling attention to works of 
such practical value. 

I cannot express my gratitude for each and all of 
your favors. Hoping that your success may be 
perfect and your life happy, I remain 

Resp. Yours, MR8s. JENNIE LEETE. 

West Amboy, Oswego Co., N. Y. 

Is it true, Friend Jennie, that you, who 
have so many times seemed the most fitting 
ene for the Smilery, are a consumptive? Is 
it because you are a Christian, and have no | 
fear of death, that you are thus cheerful 
even when in pred health? I trust so, and, 
that we may all learn a lesson from you. 

It was a hard cross to confess about that 
temper of mine, and I shudder even now, 
when I look back and think of the time 
when I feared neither God nor anything else. 
TI have been censured some for making such 
a public confession of my faults, and some 
have so far overlooked the moral I wished to 
convey, as to think I might do_the same 
— now. I wrote it, because I knew it | 
would carry the light of a Savior’s love to 
many a heart, as it has done in the case men- | 
tioned in the following letter. 


I have taken GLEANINGS now one year, and have 
learned agreat deal from it. I commenced with 4 
swarms of bees last spring, and have increased to 
10 and from 9 of them took 400 lbs of honey in the 
cap. My wife did the hiving, | being away from 
home to work. 

GLEANINGS does me a great deal of good, not 
alone in bee matters, but by the last pages in the 
book. May God bless you in the work you have be- 
gun. I used to swear a great deal, every time | got 
stung. I don’t think I hurt the bees, but my wife 
used to ery, and beg of me not to swear so; till fi- 
nally, about 3 weeks ago, I made up my mind to lead 
a different life, God being my help. Give me an in- 
terest in your prayers, Brother Root, and don’t 
drop the last pages of the paper for something else. 
Keep right on, and God will be with you in the year 
to come. C. SEVENER. 

Geneseeville, Mich., Dec. 19th, 1878. 


Humbugs ¢ Siindles, 


Pertaining to Bee Culture. 








{We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in 
conducting this department, and would consider it a 
favor to have them send us all circulars that havea 
deceptive appearance. The greatest care will be at 
all times maintained to prevent injustice being done 


any one.] ie eee a ty 
S\ur RS. COTTON continues to be sole can- 
ia didate of this department. Mr. Wm. 
== Clement, of Malcolm, Iowa, sends a let- 
ter too long for publication, detailing how he 
sent her a swarm of bees for her hive and 
system. After some correspondence, he re- 
ceived an L. hive, made of hemlock boards, 
to rough to be used even for a hen’s nest. 

As for the new system for getting $50.00 
from a hive in one season, he wrote in vain, 
and never received so much asa scrap of 
paper in regard to it. As he paid about 33. 
express on the hive, he was worse off than a 
neighbor of his, Levi Parker, of. Reading 
Iowa, who sent her $10., and never received 
so much as a word of reply in answer to his 
many letters. 

READERS, BEWARE OF MRS, COTTON. 

An advertisement of practical information with 
reference to Bee-Keeping, by Mrs. Lizzie E. Cotton, 
West Gorham, Me., lately appeared in our columns, 
A copy of “GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE,” & month- 
ly, published by A. I. Root, Medina, O., is now sent 
us, stating that this Mrs, Cotton has the disagreea- 
ble habit of making no return for money sent her, 
though she often makes fair promises. As she ap- 
parently has the equally disagreeable habit of not 
paying her advertising bills, we fear that the impu- 
tation of ourcontemporary is not without founda- 
tion. Newspaper publishers should make a note of 
this andshun her. We have no doubt but that she 
is trusted simply because she represents herself a 
woman and writes so handsomely and feminine like 
when sending her advertisements to publishers, but 
in answer to bills for advertising, her band writing 
looks remarkably masculine.—Farm and Fireside. 








HONEY SCALES, 
A FTER hunting up every thing in the 
3] 


“\, shape of scales, that will answer at all 
=— for weighing honey, I have decided 


‘that nothing will answer the purpose, short 


of the seale given above. Theonly objection 
isthe price. They ordinarily sell for from $4 
to $5.00; but I have been able to make an- 
arrangement withthe manufacturers, where- 
by I can offer them at $3.00. This will 


weigh a half 0z., without trouble; but with 
cheaper scales, it is difficult to weigh nearer 
than +fb., and that is too muchof a variation, 











i0 





in retailing honey. 
being strong and accurate, is a very 
some piece of furniture, as you see. 





. . ) 
The machine, besides 
hand- 

The 


nut under the platform takes off the tare. 
It is as accurate as a balance scale, and very | 
much handier. 
The scale shown in the engraving is repre- 
sented as weighing 24 lbs.; those we offer | 
for $3.00 only weigh up to 12 Ibs., as this does | 
very well for retay ing honey. A 24 fh. seale | 





THE “FAVORITE 


them. <A nice dial with a nicely working 
hand are rather expensive. Again, if you 
have the platform work freely up and down, 
which it must do to record oz. accurately, 
you must have a broad base to contain the 
necessary levers. The case to contain these 
levers must be of cast iron, for wood or tin 


would not be sufficiently permanent to se-_ 


cure accuracy. Seales can be made like 
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. 
“ 
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like the one in the cut, I can furnish for $3.50. 


I presume a great demand for them, would 


reduce the price quite materially. 

Those who are studying on scales, should 
bear in mind the following points. Tomake 
a scale that will weigh ounces, you must 
have a circular dial; for it would string out 
very long, to have even 12 Ibs. graduated by 
oz., unless we had the divisions very close 
together, and then old people could not read 


* FAMILY SCALE. 


cg with something weighing no nearer than 
). 

In purchasing bees, and in preparing bees 
for winter, a sealé is very handy; for this 
work we want one that will com 8 100 ths. or 
more, and if it comes within a lb., it will do 
very well. For this purpose I would recom- 
mend the German Ice Seale, which weighs 
from 1 to 300 ths. I will try and picture it to 
‘you next month. They are sold for $1.00, I 


4 
4 


those mentioned by friend Kellogg last 
month, for perhaps a dollar, if you are satis- 


believe. 
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WORK AND WAGES FOR 1879. 





HOW TO GET BETTER WAGES, AND HOW TO GET POOR- 
ER. 





AHE following was intended for the use of the 
hands of our establishment only; but, on think- 
) ing it over, I concluded, inasmuch as we are 
all working for somebody, at least indirectly, that 
it would be valuable to all the readers of GLEAN- 
INGS. 

The hands in my employ receive all the way from 
25c. to $4.00 per day, or from 2'4 to 40c. per hour. All 
are hired by the hour, and as « general thing, they 
commence and stop when they choose. We used to 
have a great deal of scolding about hands not being 
on time in the morning, or not putting in a 
full 10 hours. After studying the matter over, and 
asking God to guide me, and give me patience, I 
finally employed a clerk to keep arecord of the time 
when each hand commences, and when he stops, 
putting it on a card properly ruled, and arranged so 
that the sum of the hours each hand has worked 
during the week is added with very little trouble. 
Each one commences and stops just when he pleas- 
es, and this establishes pleasant relations between 
both parties. The aim was to have no fault finding 
on either side. Each hand has his work, and is ex- 
pected to see thut it is done properly and promptly, 
or report to the office, With his reason for not hay- 
ing it tinished. 

No one is expected to be absent a half day or 
more, without giving notice before hand, and get- 
ting some one to take charge of bis work in his ab- 
sence. They are also to be held responsible for all 
work done by such substitute. To insure prompt- 
ness, a card is placed over each clerk's desk, read- 
ing as follows: 

“Fillall orders and answer all letters by return 
mail or express, or give notice each night, of the 
work remaining undone, with the reasons forit. In 
iny absence leave the notiee on my table.” 

This gives me notice at once, of all hitches in the 
business, of goods that are not in stock, and points 
out those who are inclined to be dilatory and slack. 
Supposing a clerk fails to report orders remaining 
unfilled; he is first reasoned with, in a pleasant, 
friendly way, and given to understand in the same 
kind way, that if he cannot do his work without too 
much such supervision, he will have to give place 
to some one more efficient. Lam glad to say that 
no one, so far, has been removed from his place. 1 
have given above, the plen on which this is to be 
done. The greatest difficulty in making it work 
perfectly is that Lam too small for my part of the 
programme. lL cannot muster up the moral courage 
to insist on having all this carried out, and to do it 
pleasantly. I very often so dislike to give pain, 
that I pay for losses myself, rather than insist that 
the proper one should do so for bis own good, as 
well as mine; and, worst of all, I am careless and 
forgetful myself, and do not set a good example for 
the rest. Do you know, dear reader, how hard it is 
to be always faithful? 

The greater number of my boys and girls get only 
75e. ora dollar a day, and many of them, as yet, 
have no especially assigned class of work. They do 
odd jobs as they come up. Very often, they come 
to me and say: 

“Mr. Root, do you not think I could earn 25c, more 
a day?"’ 

“Why, ves, my friend, [am quite sure you could.” 

“Buf, do L not earn it now? If not, why not?” 

Now, there is not a single hand in my employ, that 
[ have not watched and weighed in regard to his 
money value. [have often raised wages when it 
was not asked, and I assure you, nothing gives me 
a keener pleasure than to be able to raise the wages 
of anyone. I have sometimes raised wages, when I 
have felt it was premature; for it is not for an oc- 
casional faithful day that we can raise wages, but 
fora steady pull, day after day, and week after 
week. Many give as a reason, or excuse rather, for 
imperfect work, that they are not strong enough. 
Strength is very easily found, but brains are very 
scarce. TI will give you an illustration: 

Six bolts were wanted for putting up machinery. 
I was desired, as I was going up town, to get them, 
and that I might make no mistake, I put the dimen- 
sions on my pocket memorandum. The hardware 





in another drawer. 


man looked at his drawers where the different | 


lengths were very nicely labeled, and I thought he 
found the proper drawer empty, but as he had his 
rule in hand, J supposed he found the right Jength 


| 


i 


I sent them down by a boy, but 
he returned after awhile, saying they were not the 
length ordered. It then occurred to me,.that the 
hardware man knew they were not right, but 
thought the longer ones would answer, and said 
nothing to me about it. | went in again, and his 
son waited on me. [told him we must have the ex- 
act length. He said he would be sure they were 
right, and [ trusted him to do them up in a paper. 
Back went the boy, a half mile each trip. In the 
evening, the foreman said jokingly: 

“Root, vou are * brilliant !"’ 

“Why 7’ 

“The last time you sent only 5 bolts, and three of 
those were a half inch too short.” 

Shall | abuse the hardware man and his son for 
both cheating and blundering’ No. Shall [ then 
say mistakes happen in the best of families? No; 
that is only another subterfuge, and another hum- 
bug. Shall [think mankind a pack of idiots. and 
myself the biggest one? No. Shall | make up my 
mind to let Mr. Washburn attend hereafter t) all 
such business, even if he does cost $4.00 a day? By 
no means: shall T be so weak as to think IT bave got 
to pay $4.00 a day for an errand boy? Well, what 
shall we do all we who know by past experience 
that we are blunderers? 

Take a lesson of Mr. Washburn, and see how he 
avoids mistakes. TIT have seen him work so often, I 
know just how he does it. He does not work partic- 
ularly fast, bnt on the contrary, at first look, he 
seems to move rather deliberately, but he makes 
few, if any, false motions. He rarely hes eause to 
say, “Oh! T forgot.” He would go intothe hardware 
store as I did, but his rule would be out and open 
before the bolts were handed over to him. The ex- 
act leng'h and diameter would be taken before you 
had time to notice it, and if the wrong size were 
handed him it would be very quietly handed back. 
The bolts would be as sure to be right, as if he had 
fitted them into the place designed for them. 

The first trouble was, | had no rule in mv pocket. 
How many of you curry arule. boys? Mr. W. knows 
how careless is humanity, and he does not trust to 
others. when he can verify things himself. He ex- 
pects people to make mistakes, but instead of ser ld- 
ing them for it, quietly accepts it, and kcepsa sharp 
lookout. 

How many of you, boys, ves and girls too, who are 
working for wages, keep a knife in vour pockets? 
Isthe knife always sharp? During our busy season 
last summer, | found the bovs continually running 
to our best carpenter for his knife. When he want- 
edit, he had to inquire all around for it. I talked 
with them about having knives, and they said they 
could not afford one, and that they always lost it, if 
they had one. One boy who could not afford a knife 
had a lump of tobacco in bis check: others smoked 
cigars; but when they wanted a knife to cut the 
strings with which they tied up the bundles of sec- 
tiors, thev had to hunt around among the carpen- 
ters, until they found one they eculd borrow. Do 
you think such delays as this made me feel like 
raising these boys’ wages? A boy that cannot keep 
a sharp knife in his pocket, seldom gets over a dol- 
lar a day. 

On the same day when the trouble about the bolts 
occurred, [ noted the following “troubles:” 

The cows were found on the patch of seven top 
turnips. The boys who harvested the silver hull 
buckwheat, nearly two weeks before, were desired 
by myself, to be sure and fix up the fence when they 
got through. My father afterwards told them the 
same thing, and asked them not to forget it. There 
were three of the boys; when interviewed, the ex- 
cuse they guve was that it was too dark to put up 
the fence that night, and the next morning they for- 
got all about it. My turnips were eaten off, and all 
tramped up. How much would you pay boys, my 
friends, who let the cows into a crop because it was 
too dark to put the fence up? One of these has 
since asked to have his wages raised. 

The blacksmith found the collar that holds the 
saws on the hand ripper, in his box of old iron; his 
shop is down cellar, and the machine is up stairs. 
Somebody else found the nut that held the collaron, 
in the pail of water where he cools his irons. I 
could not believe him, until I went up and found 
that both were missing. Had the machine been 
wanted, these things could not have been replaced 
without several dollars expense, and many days’ de- 
lay. The hand who took off the saw, probably laid 
the collar and nut down, instead of screwing them 
on in place, in order to be sure they would not be 
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lost. 
they were then carried down with rubbish, and got, 
I know not how, into the slop pail and old iron box. 
I confess this incident tried my patience more se- 
verely than almost anything that has happened all 
summer. Fora long time after, I “got mad” when- 
ever I thought of anyone’s being so very heedless 
and careless with my property. 

Three hands were getting a large and valuable 
stone into the boiler room. 
broke it in two. Ido not know howl can raise their 
wages; only one of them was probably to blame, 
and perhaps they would claim that nobody was. If 
any one of the three had said, ““Now, voys, do not 
jet us break this, whatever we do,”’ I do not think it 
would have been broken. 

A clerk was paying aman some money, and among 
the articles purchased was a little over 5 lbs. of cop- 
per wire foratelephone. I happened to notice the 
amount, and thought it was too much. The wire 
was 59c. per lb., but the amount carried out was over 

5.00. It was simply a mistake in multiplying, and 
as this clerk does not make such a mistake one time 
in a thousand, it should be called only an accident. 
I tell you. my friends, we can do better even than 
this. Following out Mr. W.’s plan, as soon as the 
clerk commenced the multiplication she should have 
said, mentally, “As the wire is a half dollar a pound, 
there will be half as many dollars as pounds; so the 
result must come somewhere near $2.50" apply- 
ing not the rule of fect and inches to it, butthe rule 
of keen common sense. 

In the same way, I have been for years in the hab- 
it of making a rough estimate of what things should 
eost, or what results should be, long before my mul- 
tiplications or additions are made, and thereby 
have stopped many a mistake, before it had gone 
farther. It allsums up, in having your wits con- 
stantly about you, your mind always on your work, 
and looking forward to anticipate any trouble that 
may come up. 

One more illustration of how a hand can earn bet- 
ter wages happened that day. A man was working 
on hive stuff on a circular saw, and as he finished 
each board, he turned around and laid it down be- 
hind him, The next piece was picked upin a simi- 
lar wav. By night, this man would be very tired, 
and would have tired himself out in work worse 
than useless. A box or stand should have been pro- 
vided, at an easy height, and close to his hand, or a 
boy should have put the boards in place and taken 
them away, so he would have had nothing to do but 
to push the pieces through. By arranging things 
properly, and setting two hands at the work, the 
whole lot was put through in 45 minutes. 

This principle is by no means confined to my work; 
I presume you, my friend, might save a great part 
of your hard labor each year, by following out the 
principle I have suggested. If you are working for 


wages, you will not only stand a chance of getting | 


better pay, but you will be sure of a place, at good 


Numbers are now coming to me for places in the 
new building, but careful, faithful hands, such as I 
have described, are never out of work, but are as a 
general thing hunted up, and wanted in a dozen 
places at once. 

A boy who cannot keep and take care of a knife 
of his own will seldom take care of the tools and 
other property of his employer. Ido not know but 
that I shall ask the next bov who applies for a place, 
to let me see his pocket knife: if it will whittle my 
lead pencil nicely, I can afford to hire him. 

> 60 <a 
ANA BC SCHOLAR’S EXPERIENCE, 


ESPECIALLY WITH QUEENS. 


1 with those three queens I got from you when I 
= was in Medina, in July last, but protracted ill- 
ness prevented me. I often think with pleasure of 
those two days I spent in your shop, and especially 


amongst your bees, and I saw and learned a gond | 


deal that is of value to me; but I don’t think I both- 
ered much with asking questions, or did I bother 
you, “friend Will?” 

Those queens I[ took were of different looks; one 
was of such a beautiful golden color that I marked 
her No. 1, on the cage: the second, hardly inferior 
in looks, I called No. 2; and the last one, rather an 
inferior looking, dark queen, of smaller size than 


the other two, and with the tip of her abdomen quite | 


black besides, I named No. 3. 
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Somebody else pushed them off on the floor, 


They let it fall, and: 


| queen. 
_ frames out, and both of us kept on looking them 


SHOULD long ago have reported my experience | 


With each one of them, I had more or less trouble 
in introducing, but I succeeded with all of them, in 
the end. 

No. 1, I thought too valuable to risk with a colony 
of old bees, and so I made a nucleus, by taking from 
each of three strong swarms, one frame with hatch- 
ing brood and the adhering bees. These frames I 
putinto a Simplicity hive, and my queen in her 
cage on top of the frames. A couple of hours after, 
I saw in front of this nucleus a ball of bees on the 
ground, and imagine my feelings, when I found 
amongst them——a dead queen. In spite of my 
looking ever so sharp, as I thought, I had taken a 
queen along with those brood frames, and there she 
lay now, dead on the ground, and right behind me 
was a colony all in an uproar about their lost moth- 
er. Disgusting! wasn’t it? 

The following day, I released the Italian queen in 
this nucleus, and as all the old bees by this time 
would naturally have left for their old homes, I ex- 
pected her majesty to be received with smiles and 
kisses; but in this, I was mistaken; for she was 
balled up in less than five minutes, and [ had to re- 
lease and cage her again, to save her from the fate 
of my poor black queen. 

Next day, I tried again; but hardly had I opened 
the cage, when the contrary thing came rushing out 
and——flew away. A tremendous jump, the highest 
since my boyhood, in hopes to catch her, availed me 
nothing; she was too quick for me, and was out of 
sight in a few seconds. I felt almost bad enough to 
ery, but [remembered that the same thing occurred 
to friend Will, when I was with him, and that his 
queen came back again, after a little time, he leav- 
ing the hive open meanwhile. This gave me hope, 
and with beating heart, I watched at the side of the 
open hive for about ten minutes, when, sure enough, 
there she came flying slowly, straight to her hive, 
but alighting some five feet from it, on the ground. 


| She almost slipped away once more, but, this time, I 


was too quick for her, and had her in her cage again 
before she was aware of it. 

The following day, I let her out again; she did not 
try any more excursions, but staid on the comb as 
‘honest queens” should do, and the bees treating 
her kindly, the introduction of queen No. 1 was a 
success. 

Queen No. 2, [ gave to a queenless colony. I had 
to fuss with her for 4 days before she was accepted, 
but after that, she was allowed to reign in peace. 

Queen No. 3, the one with the black tip, I intro- 
duced to one of my most populous colonies (first 
made queenless, of course), and she was accepted on 
the fifth day. Two days after she had been safely 
introduced, I opened the hive towards evening, to 
see how she was doing, but hardly had I removed 
the cloth from the frames and blown a little smoke 
into the hive to keep the bees down, when lo! and 
behold! the old lady came running up and——tlew 
away. I left the hive open and watched for the re- 


, turn of the truant; my daughter (my main assistant 
wages, even when times are dull, and money searce. | 


in my work with my bees) was with me, keeping a 
lookout at the entrance, while I watched the top of 
the frames, but neither of us saw anything of the 
Tired of watching any longer, I took the 


over and over again, as minutely as if trying to find 
a pin in a haystack, but could discover no queen. It 
grew too dark, at last, for keeping up the hunt any 
longer; that queen was surely lost anyway, so I 
| thought, and with a deep sigh of disappointment, I 
shut up the hive. 
| The following day, I had to go away on business, 
and when I came home again, towards evening. I 
| was startled with the unexpected news, that th» 
bees had been-swarming. My daughter had hived 
them, but she had not seen from what hive they 
| came. 
AsIhad my lost queen from the day before up- 
| permost in my mind yet, | went and opened that 
| particular hive, and here was a puzzle! Of my rous- 
| ing big colony, there was but a handful of bees left; 
|/sure enough, they had swarmed, but without a 
| queen? Howisthat? To solve this riddle, I went 
and shook my new swarm onto a sheet to find the 
queen, and behold! almost the first thing I cast my 
eyes on was-—my lost, yellow queen, with her 
| “black tip.” 
She must have got in unobserved the day before, 
and kept hidden somewhere while I was looking 
| over the combs, as it is too improbable that she 
| could have staid away over night, and succeeded in 
| finding her hive the next morning. 
As the queen seemed to be dissatisfied with her 
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first home, I thought best to accept this swarm and | 
give it a new place. | 

The bees in the parent hive had no unsealed larvee 
(L had taken that out before introducing the Italian 
queen), and I had to supply them with this from an- 
other hive, to give them the means to raise a queen. 
As this swarming out, where the parent hive was 
left hopelessly queenless, goes against all my for- 
mer experience, [ hardly think this was a natural 
swarming act, after all. 

Perhaps only the queen flew out at first, and as 
she had been away for quite awhile but the day be- | 
fore, the bees, being afraid of losing her, sallied 
forth after ber in great numbers, and when she 
alighted they settled around her to keep her secure. | 
Is this theory correct? or was this swarming an in- | 
discretion of the queen, peculiar to the Italian race? 
But be this as it may, [had one more swarm any-. 
way, and in spite of the lateness of the season (fore 
part of August), this is now (thanks to the movable 
comb frame) one of my strongest colonies. 

In due time, the young bees appeared in my three 
Italianized swarms, and [I feel so pefectly pleased 
and happy about them, that vou will have to give 
me a corner in the “Smilery.” All, as far as I can 
see, are pure three-banded Italians, but the largest 
and prettiest bees are those bred from queen No. 3, 
the one I valned least. This queen is besides won- 
derfully preductive, and rather than lose her, I 
would be willing to give up the other two. 


JUDGING BY LOOKS. 


How much, with things in general, and queen bees 
in particular, can we be mistaken by judging from 
outward appearances only! 

As the honey harvest in this locality was mostly 
over for the season, I bad not much chance to find 
out which of my three Italian queens produced the 
most industrious (the main point with me) progeny; 
but if [breed queens next spring for Italianizing 
the rest of my bees, it will be from queen No. 3. 

FOOT POWER BUZZ SAWS; A CAUTION. 

I sce in the last number of GLEANLNGS, that friend 
Hutchinson made a foot power buzz saw, and T am 
glad he succeeded to his satisfaction; but I would 
advise everyone to be slow in investing money in 
such a thing, because I did and failed. I spent over 
a week on this concern, hired a carpenter to assist 
me several days. and his wages, together with the 
material (the leather belt alone was $3), amounts to 
nearly $20, with my time thrownin. For all this ex- 
pense, I have a perfectly worthless piece of machin- 
ery, because it requires the strengthof aSampson to 
saw through only half inch stuff, and would flag 
even him out in less than 10 minutes. 

When I was in Medina, you were unfortunately so 
busy with your type-writer (it being nearly the end 
of the month) that I was denied the privilege of a 
little visit with you, and for this reason you will 
have to excuse me, if I have made this visit a little 
more lengthy than I at first intended to do. 


Cuas. KLIMITZ. 
Batavia, N. Y., Nov. 23, 1878. 


ITeannot say why the bees swarmed out 
With the new queen, friend K., but I hardly 
think a queen can, of herself, induce 
swarming. Iam glad toknow your daugh- 
ter works with you. I have just be@n think- 
ing, what asate place fora daughter by 
her father’s side! and still more is it a safe 
place for a father by his daughter’s side. I 
tell you, it is a great mistake to suppose that 
a father and daughter can have no feelings 
and pursuits in common. 

I, too, am well aware that looks have but 
little to do with the value of a queen, and if 
we ee no attention to the looks of a queen 
at all, I believe it would be better for the 
honey crop. Judge them solely by the looks 
and doings of the workers. Your foot pow- 
er saw certainly runs too hard. If the bear- 
ings are of iron, nicely polished, and well 
“tallowed,” it must run easier after it has 
been usedawhile. Be sure that nothing , 
binds about the machine; that is, make | 


| is needed. 
‘may help matters. 


work. For foot powers, a very thin soft belt 
Softening it with neat’s foot oil, 
1 I cannot remember see- 
ing you, friend K., which I regret, as I have 


been very much interested in your instrue- 


tive letter. This is not very strange how- 


ever, as We have visitors almost all the time 
| during the summer season. : 


“Friend Will” is supposed to be never 


| Weary of answering questions, for it isa 
| part of his business. 


2a-+> 
> ?-<- 


MORE BEE ENEMIES. 


YW fiTH this I send you an insect enemy to the 

! bee, of which I have seen nothing in any of 
i“ the bee books or journals. I had several 
other Specimens of the insect, but my little daugh- 
ter accidentally destroyed them. 

I also enclose two specimens of their handiwork, 
showing the cruel manner in which our poor little 
pets are mutilated, to furnish these marauding ras- 
cals a dainty feast. 

Both of these bees are workers, as you see, and 
were crawling about quite actively when I caught 
them, though the entire contents of their abdomens 
were quite gone, leaving nothing but the mutilated 
shell, seemingly sucked quite dry. The little fellow 








| whose abdominal shell is so badly torn on the upper 


side, I saw dropped from the claws of its enemy. 
This enemy, I first discovered perched, back down, 
upon a spray of cedar about 3 feet from the ground, 
with this identical bee in his embrace. 

He had it by a back hold-—-his custom, I think-— 
with his strong, short proboscis inserted in the top 
side of the poor bee’s body, and was leisurely suck- 
ing the juices therefrom, very much in the same 
way that the Asilus Missouriensis regales himself. 
From the time I saw him, he was about one minute 
in literally sucking this little fellow dry, during 
which time the bee was perfectly passive. He then 
dropped it at the moment of leaving his perch and 
tlew away, leaving his little victim to crawl about in 
this mutilated condition till it died. 

The first of these depredators that I saw at work 
among the bees, [ mistook for the common bumble 
bee, as we call it here, which often enters our hives 
for honey, and is frequently killed in considerable 
numbers, by the bees. 

They bear a close resemblance in size and mark- 
ings to one species of that bee thatis abundant here 


| in the spring, but their behavior is quite different. 


I have never seen one of them attempt to enter a 
hive, and their flight, and, indeed, all their move- 
ments, are much more rapid than those of the bum- 
ble bee. 

They seem to operate in pairs, male and female, 
I think from their markings, often perched within 6 
inches of each other, and leisurely devouring their 
prey. They have a curieus habit of remaining 


| poised on the wing, in one spot, for several seconds, 


their wings vibrating so rapidly as to be almost in- 
visible, and then darting away so quickly that the 
eye fails to follow them. 

They are very shy, and it is difficult to kill or cap- 
ture them, except when devouring their prey. I 
have not been able to ascertain whether ‘they cap- 
ture the bees upon the wing or not. [Without doubt, 
they do. A.J. Cook.] 

It was about the beginning of Sept., when I first 
noticed them catching bees, though I had seen a 
great many dead bees with the small holes inj their 
bodies lying about, all summer; but this, t sup- 
posed, was the work of ants (the bees being already 
dead), orof the A. Missouriensis, which are not numer- 
ous here, or possibly of mosquito hawks, of which we 
have agreat many. But close watching fixes the 
guilt, beyond a doubt, upon our new acquaintance, 
and I send him up to you fully committed. ~~ <8 _ 

I have, during Sept. and Oct., killed numbers”of 
them, every one in flagrante delicto, clasping in his 
foul and deadly embrace one of our “little pets.” 
Hold him up to the obloquy of the whole world, Ex- 
pose the affairs of his private life remorselessly. 
Spare him not, but cryzaloud and let us know all 
about him. 

If 1 can secure a pair, I will send{them to you, 


| though it is probably too late to do so this season. 
every separate part ryn free and smooth. | s 3 


Perhaps your belt is too heayy for such 


A. H. BRANTLY, M. D 
Decatur, Ga., Nov. 14, 1878. 
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ANSWER BY PROF. COOK. 

Mr. Epirok: —You mag perhaps remember that I 
received last August, through you, from Mr. J. F 
Montgomery, of Liucoln, ‘tenn., an insect which 
much resembled a bumble bee, with the report that 
it was waging savage warfare upon hisbees. As the 
:pecimen was sadly mutilated, 1 at once wrote to 
Mr. Montgomery, who kindly sent me four more 
specimens, with the remark that they were very 
quick on the wing, and when found at rest, alWays 
hod a bee in their fatal grasp. 

Mr. M. killed these last insects, after striking them 
down with a board, by applying coal oil. This, with 
the wear and tear in transit, had soinjured the spec- 
imens that I can not give as fulla deseription as I 
should desire. 

The insects plainly belong tothe Family Asilidvwe, 
the same that includes the Miss »uri Bee-Killer, Asi- 
lus Missouriensis, the Nebraska Bee-Killer, Pro- 
machus bastardi, and other predatory insects, sev- 
eral of which, IL regret to savy, have the same evil 
habit of killing and devouring our friends of the 
hive. 

The characters of this family, as given by Loew, 
one of the greatest authorities on Diptera, or two- 
winged flie-, are prolonged basal cells of the wings, 
third longitudinal vein tifurcate, third joint of an- 
tenna simple, under lip forming a horny sheath, 
empodium, a projection below and beneath the 
claws (Fig. 6, ¢), a horny bristle. 


| 
The insect in question belongs to Loew's 3d group, 


Asilina, as the auvtennw end in a bristle (Fig. 5), 
while the second longitudinal vein of the wing (Fig. 
4, b) runs into the first (Pig. 4, a). 

The genus is Mallophora. The venation of the 
wings much resembles that of the genus Promach- 
us, the same that contains the Nebraska Bee- 
Killer, though the form of these insects’ is 
very different. The Nebraska Bee-Killer 
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long and slim like the Asilus Missouriensis 
(See Manual of the Apiary, Fig. 108), while the one 
in question is much like the neuter bumble-bee in 
form. 

In Mallophora and Promachus, the venation 
is as represented in Fig. 4, where, as will 
be seen, the second vein (Fig. 4, b) forks, while in the 
genus Asilus (Fig. 5), the 3d vein is forked, though 
inallthree genera the third joint of the antenne (Fig. 
3) ends in a prolonged bristle. 

The insect, which I am 
Hagen is Mallophora orcina, Weid, (Fig. 1) 
is 1 ineh long, and expands 1% _ inches 
(Fig. 2). The head (Fig. 3) is broad, the eyes 
black and prominent, the antennz 3 jointed, the last 
joint terminating in a bristle, while the beak is very 
lurge, strong, and like the eyes and antenn®, coal 
black. This is mostly concealed by the light yellow 
hairs, which are crowded thick about the mouth and 
between the eyes. 

The thorax is prominent and thickly set with light 
yellow hairs. The abdomen is narrow, tapering, 
and covered with yellow hairs except the tip, which 
is black. Beneath, the insect is clear black, though 
there are scattering hairs of a grayish yellow color 
on the black legs. The pulvilli, or feet pads (Fig. 
6, b), are two in number, bright yellow in color, sur- 
mounted by strong black claws (Fig. 6, a), while 
below and between is the sharp spine (Fig. 6, c), tech- 
nically known as the empodium, 

lean not give the distinctions which mark the 
sexes, nor can I throw any light upon the larval con- 
| dition of the insect. 

The habits of the flies are interesting, if not to 
our liking. Their flight is like the wind, and perched 
near the hive, they rush upon the unwary bee re- 
turning to the hive with its full load of nectar, and 
grasping it with their hard strong legs, they bear it 
to some perch near by, when they pierce the crust, 
suck out the juices, and drop the carcass, and are 
then ready to repeat the operation. 

A hole in the bee shows the cause of its sudden 
taking off. The eviscerated bee is not always killed 
at once by this rude onslaught, but often can crawl 
some distance away from where it falls, before it 
expires. 

Another insect, Mallophora bomboides, Wied, 
was lately received from Mr. N. J. Bayard, 

_of Maitland, Florida. This fly might be called a larger 
| edition of the one just described, as in form, habits, 
| and appearance, it closely resembles the other. It 
| belongs to the same genus, possessing all the gen- 
eric characters already pointed out. Mr. Bayard 
has witnessed their depredations for some time, but 
| finds it difficult to capture them, as they are so quick 
| and active. 
| ‘This tly is 1 5-l6ths inches long, and expands 2% 
| inches. The head and thorax are much as in the 
| other species. The wings are very long and strong, 
| and, as in the other species, are of a smoky brown 
color. The abdomen is short, pointed, concave from 
side to side on the under surfaee, while the grayish 
| yellow hairs are abundant on the legs and whole un- 
der portion of the body. The coloris a lighter yel- 
low than in the other species. 

These insects are powerfully built, and if they be- 

/ come numerous, must prove a formidable enemy 
to the bees. 

The insect sent by A. H. Brantly, M. D., of Deca- 

tur, Ga., Phough it closely resembles the two just 

described, is of a different genus. It isthe Laphria 
| thoracica of Fabricius. In this genus the 3d vein 
| is forked, and the 3d joint of the antenna is without 

the bristle, though it is elongated and tapering. The 
| insect is black, with yellow hair covering the upper 

surface of the thorax. The abdomen is wholly black 
| both above and below, though the legs have yellow 
| hairs on the femurs and tibia. 

This insect belongs to the same family as the oth- 

| ers, and, as will be seen by Dr. Brantley’s letter, has 
the same habits It is found North as well as South. 

1 should be very glad if the gentlemen referred to 

| above and any others would send me a number of 
| specimens of these insects, and of all others which 
are seen preying upon our bees. Insects may be 
killed without injury by turning a little benzine up- 
on them, and by enclosing in a small box, packing 
| closely about them with cotton batting, they may be 
sent safely in the mails. As they are so light the 
postage is but very little. 

Any rubbing removes the hair, and may break off 
the legs or antennve, which parts are very necessary 
in determining the species. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich,, Nov. 21, ’78. 


informed by Dr. H. 
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ROBBING. Pau! says, “The love of 
money is the root of all evil.” L should be 
inclined to state it in this way; the disposi- 
tion to get money without rendering an 
equivalent, is the root of allevil. Well, the 
root of a great many evils, in bee-keeping, 
is the disposition of the bees to gain honey 
without rendering any equivalent. Some 
one of our A BC class has said that he found 
bees making visits to over 100 clover heads, 
before they obtained a load sufticient to car- 
ry to their hives. I think it very likely, that 
during a great part of the season, a bee will 
be absent a full hour, or it may be, during 
unfavorable spells, as much as two hours, in 
obtaining a single load. Is it at all strange, 
that a bee, after having labored thus hard 
during the fore part of the day, should, in 
the afternoon, take a notion to see if he 
could not make a living in some easier way? 
Would he be very much worse than many 
types of humanity? Well, as he passes 
around to other hives, he catches the per- 
fume of the clover honey they have gathered 
in a like manner, and by some sort of an op- 
eration in his little head, he figures out that 
if he could abstract some of this, unper- 
ceived, and get it safely into his own hive, 
he would be so much the gainer. I presume 
he has no sort of care, whether these other 
folks die of starvation or not. That is no 
concern of his, at all. 

With all of their wonderful instincts, I 
have never been able to gather that the bees 
of one hive ever have any spark of solicitude 
as to the welfare of their neighbors. If, by 
loss of a queen, the population of any hive 
becomes weak, and the bees too old to de- 
fend their stores, the very moment the fact 
is discovered by other swarms, they rush in 
and knock down the sentinels, with the most 
perfect indifference, plunder the ruined home 
of its last bit of provision, and then rejoice 
in their own home, it may be but a yard 
away, While their defrauded neighbors are 
so weak from starvation, as to have fallen to 
the bottom of the hives, being only just able 
to feebly attempt to crawl out at the en- 
trance. Had it been some of their own 
flock, the case would have been very differ- 
ent indeed; for the first bee of a starving col- 
ony will carry food around to his comrades, 
as soon as he has imbibed enough of the food 
furnished to have the strength to stagger to 
them. 

Well, suppose the bee mentioned above, in 
prowling around in the afternoon or some 
other time, should find a colony so weak, or 
so careless, that he could slip in unobserved, 


and get a load from some of the unsealed 
cells,and getoutagain. After he has passed 
the sentinels outside, he will usually run but 
little danger from those inside, for they seem 
to take it for granted that every bee inside 


‘is one of their number. There is danger 


though, for should he betray too great haste 
in repairing to the combs of honey, they will 
often suspect something: so he assumes an 
indifference he is far from feeling, and loi- 
ters about very much as if he was at home, 
and finally, with a very well assumed air of 
one who thinks he will take a lunch, he goes 
to the cis, and commences to fillup. Very 
often, when he gets pretiy well “podded out” 
With his load, some bee appro ches, appar- 
ently to see if all is vight. When the robber 
once gets his head into a cell, however, he 
seems to have lost all sense or reason, and if 
he is discovered at this stuge to be astranger 
and « thief, he is often pouneed upon and 
stung with very little ceremony. How do 
they know a stranger from one of their own 
number, where there are so many? It is 
said, they know by the sense of smell; this 
may be the principal means of distinguish- 
ing strangers from their own number, but I 
think they depend greatly on the actions and 
behavior of a bee, much as we do when judg- 
ing of the responsibility of aman who asks 
tobe trusted. Weceangivea very good guess, 
simply by his air or manner, or even by the 
sort of a letter he writes. If a robber is sus- 
pected, and a bee approaches for the purpose 
of satisfying himself, it is a very eritical mo- 
ment, and one becomes intensely interested 
in Watching the performanee. The robber 
will stand his ground, if he is an old hand, 
and permit himself to be looked over with a 
wonderful indifference, but one who has 
watehed such scenes close’; will deteet a 
certain uneasiness, and a disposition to move 
slowly toward the entrance, that he may be 
the better able to get out quickly, when he 
diseovers things to be too hot for him inside. 
If the bee who first suspeets him concludes 
he isan interloper, he begins to bite him, 
and grab hold of his wings to hold on until 
others can come to help. The thief has now 
two chances to escape, and sometimes he 
seems meditating which to adopt; one is to 
brave it out until they shall perhaps let him 
alone, and then ship out unobserved. The 
other is to break away, and trust to his heels 
and wings. The latter plan is the one gen- 
erally adopted, unless he is a very old and 
“hardened sinner” in the business. One 
who has been many times in such serapes 


. will usually get away, by the latter plan, by 
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an adroit series of twists, turns, and tum- 
bles, even though three or four bees have 
hold of him at once. Some of these felldws, 
by a sudden and unexpected dash, will liber- 
ate themselves in a manner that is also won- 
derful, and then, as if to show their audaci- 
ty, will wheel about and come back close to 
the noses of their retainers of a minute be- 
fore. 

But in case the bee gets his load, and 
miakes his way out unobserved, he gets home 
very quickly, you may be sure, and under 
the influence of this new passion for easily 
replenishing his hive with the coveted 
sweets, he rushes out witha vehemence nev- 
er known under any other circumstances. 
Back he goes and repeats the operation, with 
several of his comrades at his heels. Does 
he tell them where to go? I wish to digress 
enough here to say, that Ido not believe in 
a so called language among bees, or animals 
in general, further than certain simple 
sounds which they utter, and which we may 
learn to interpret almost, if not quite, as well 
as they do. When a bee comes into the hive 
in such unusual haste, podded out with his 
load in a Way also rather unusual where it is 
obtained from ordinary stores, his comrades 
at once notice it, and either from memory or 
instinct, they are suddenly seized with the 
same kind of passion and excitement. Those 
who have had experience at the gambling 
table, or in wild speculations of other kinds, 
can understand the fierce and reckless spirit 
that stirs these little fellows. Patent hives 





illustrate the matter very well. A man who 
afterwards became editor of a bee journal | 
once held up before my untutored eyes, a/| 
right to make a patent hive, saying: | 

“Mr. Root, I get $5.00 for these rights, and 
they do not cost me more than the paper 
they are printed on—less than half a cent 
apiece.” 

The idea that $5.00 biils could be picked 
up in that way, compared with the slow way 
I was in the habit of earning them, so im- 
pressed itself on my mind that I could hard- 
ly sleep nights; but after I had taken that 
amount from several of my friends and 
neighbors for the “right,” I concluded that 
money Without a clear conscience is not just 
the thing after all. Can we blame the poor 
bees, for being so much human? Well, the 
bees, when they see a comrade return in the 

yay mentioned, seem to know without any 
verbal explanation, that the plunder is sto- 
len. Anxious to have “a finger in the pie,” 
they tumble out of the hive, and look about, 





and perhaps listen, too, to find where the 


spoil is to be had. If they have, at any for- 
mer time, been robbing any particular hive, 
they will repair at once to that; but if it is 
found well guarded, those used to the busi- 
ness will proceed to examine every hive in 
the apiary. As an illustration of the way in 
which they communicate, or rather observe 
the movements of each other, see account of 
bees getting into the honey house, given in 
POLLEN. 

Of course, they have particular ridtes, as 
of joy, sorrow, anger, despair, ete., which are 
produced by the wings, usually when on the 
Wing, but I am quite sure they are unable to 
communicate to each other more than a sin- 
gle idea. In other words, they have no fac- 
ulty of telling their fellows that a lot of hon- 
ey is to be had ina feeder at the entrance, 
and that it would better be brought in quick- 
ly, or other bees may find it. A bee goes 
out in the spring, and by smelling around 
the buds, discovers honey and pollen; when 
he comes into the hive, the others see it and 
start out, and hunt it up in a similar way. 
For more on this subject, see SWARMING. 

If you will turn back and read ANGER OF 
BEES, you Will get a very good idea of the 
causes that start bees to robbing. Read al- 
$0, BEE-HUNTING, FEEDING, etc. Asagen- 
eral thing, bees will never rob so long as 
plenty of honey is to be had in the fields. 
During a bountiful flow, I have tried in vain 
to get bees to take any notice of honey left 
around the apiary. At such times, we can 
use the extractor right in the open air, close 
to the sides of the hives, if need be. Onone 
occasion, I remember leaving a comb of un- 
sealed honey on the top of ahive, from morn- 
ing until noon, and not a bee had touched 
it. It seems, they preferred to go to the clo- 
ver fields, in the regular way, rather than to 
take several pounds from the top of aneigh- 
boring hive. I can readily suppose that they 
did not have to visit anything like a hundred 
blossoms at this time, and perhaps they se- 
cured a load in going to not more than a 
half dozen. Such a state of affairs is not 
very usual in our locality. We have very 
few days during the season, when it would 
be safe to use the extractor for a whole day 
in the open air; the bees will generally learn 
to follow the freshly uncapped combs about, 
and that it is easier than going to the fields. 
The first indication of robbing which you 
will have, will probably be the cool and 
wicked way of stinging, that I have de- 
scribed in ANGER OF BEES. 

After the season begins to fail, you may 
expect that every colony in your apiary will 
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be tried. As a rule, any fair colony will 
have sentinels posted to guard the entrance, 
as soon as there is a need of any such pre- 
cautions. The bee that presumes to think 
he may enter for plunder will be led off by 
“the ear,’ if [may so express it, and this 
will be repeated, until he learns that there is 
no chance for speculation at that house. At 
the close of the honey harvest. we should be 
sure that there are no feeble hives that may 
be overpowered, for one such may start the 
fashion of robbing, and make it a much 
harder matter to control this propensity. 
An apiary, like a community, may get so de- 
moralized, that thieving becomes a univer- 
salmania. ‘A stitch in time will save” a 
great many more than nine,inthis case. Be 
sure that each colony has the entrance con- 
tracted, and, in fact, the space occupied by 
the bees also, in proportion to their num- 
bers. Give them only so many combs as 
they can cover, if you wish them to defend 
them properly, from either moths or robbers. 
A colony without either queen or brood is 
not apt to fight for their stores very vigor- 
ously, so it will be well to see that they have 
either one or both, should there be an attack 
made on them. It is hardly necessary to re- 
peat what has been said about Italians be- 
ing better to defend their stores than the 
common bees. A dozen Italians will often 
defend a hive better than a whole swarm of 
black bees. 
COLONIES THAT WILL MAKE NO DEFENSE. 
Although this is contrary to the rule when 
the queen and number of bees are all right, 
yet such cases do sometimes come up. I 
have found that colonies which have been 
wintered in-doors are most liable to get into 
that peculiar state, where they will allow 
bees from other colonies to come in and help 
themselves without molestation, yet it is not 
always the case. When they cannot be 
stirred up so as to show a particle of spunk 
or resentment, the temptation is sometimes 
very strong to say, “It is good enough for 
them; they ought to starve.”” This might 
be gratifying to one’s feelings for the time, 
but on the whole, it would not pay. I have 
eured them of it, in various ways; some- 
times by giving them some good fighting 
bees from another hive, and sometimes they 
got over it themselves after being shut up a 
while. I have tried scenting the robbers 
with some strong odor, like camphor or pep- 
permint. Do this just at night, and by the 
next morning, the bees from each colony 
have an odor so distinet, that the sentinels 
have no trouble in telling their own bees 


were allowed admittance. 


from the others. This has seemed to an- 
swer, but as they might have been all right 
anyway, I am not quite certain that chang- 
ing the scent was the cause of the cure. 
Contracting the entrance and closing all 
cracks and crevices are always very import- 
ant in stopping robbers. 
ItOW TO STOP ROBBERS. 

It depends a great deal on what particular 
stage of proceedings they have reached. If 
they are fighting briskly, and stinging one 
occasionally, they will usually take care of 
themselves, if there are plenty of bees in- 
side, and their entrance is contracted. I 
have known the robbers to get up so early 
on a cool morning that the regular inmates 
were not stirring, and before they were 
roused, and could put a stop to it, the rob- 
bers had quite a lively “trade” started. 
This is a bad fashion for an apiary to learn, 
but it will usually cure itself, if the colonies 
are all strong. If the bees are going in and 
out very rapidly, and running over the sen- 
tinels in a way indicating that they are over- 
powered, you must shut up the hive at once. 
Now be sure you shut it up so it will stay. 
Putting blocks before the entrance is of but 
little use, for the united strength of the rob- 
bers will move quite a heavy weight. Slid- 
ing the hive back, as we do the Simplicity, 
is about the safest way which I know, of 
closing the entrance just as you want it, 
and having it stay. Now be sure you re- 
member the caution I am going to give you 
in regard to this. Should the hive be stand- 
ing in the sun, during a very hot day, and 
be full of bees, they would be very likely to 
smother, without a good deal of air. 

There are several ways of preventing bees 
from smothering, when the hive is closed, 
and a very common one is to give them air, 
by means of an opening closed with wire 
cloth. Unless this is quite large, they will 
often pack so densely over it, as to exclude 
every particle of air, and thus defeat its pur- 
pose. If an upper story can be put on, and 
this covered with wire cloth, it will do very 
well, but even then the robbers inside make 
such a fuss as to call the robbers outside to 
them, and keep up a disturbance in the api- 
ary allday. Buta still worse objection is 
that the robbers will sometimes make an ar- 
rangement with those inside, by which they 
will pass the honey out, and thus clean out 
the hive, in time, as effectually as if they 
Our neighbor, 
Shaw, used a double wire cloth, with a half 
inch space between the sheets, for his small 
nucleus hives, just to prevent this kind of 
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sharp practicing. I have several times seen 
bees pass honey through the wire cloth in 
this way, but have always stopped the 
fun. before the insiders had passed it all out. 
A correspondent in the Jan. GLEANINGs for 
187), gives an instance, where the whole of 
the honey was handed out to the robbers, 
leaving the insiders so destitute that they 
actually starved to death, the whole of them. 
These fellows, it seems, were a little too 
sharp, and in their greed for ill gotten gains, 
rather overstepped themselves. 

Well, if we cannot give them ventilation 
through wire cloth, what shall we do? I 
would let the robbers out. without letting 
any of the outsiders in; [ generally do this 
by brushing away, with a little bunch of as- 
paragus tops, all the bees which are around 
the entrance, and then keeping them away 
until all get out that wish to. Youcan then 
close the hive with very little danger. If 
the colony is a large one (it is very seldom a 
large colony is caught being robbed), you 
would better shade the hive, to be on the safe 
It will also be a good idea to set on an 
upper story, and let them go up into that. 
If you have got the robbers all out, it) will 
often do to give them their liberty the next 
morning, but if they will not defend them- 
selves then, [ would shut them up and let 
them remain 8 days. By this time, all the 
bees that remained in the hive, ora large part 
of them, even if they are robbers, will adhere 
to the stand as if it had always been their 
own. T hardly know why this is, for a bee 
remembers things that happened several 
weeks before. Perhaps they get interested 
in the ways of their new home,and conclude 
to cast their lots there. IT know that bees 
remember more than 3 days, because [ once 
earried a stock away to a swamp and kept 
them there about a month. When [brought 
them back, I placed them on a new stand, 
and jostled them a little in opening the en- 
trance. At this they sallied out in quite a 
body, but when they tried to return to their 
hive, they all went directly to their old stand. 
Bees have been known to do the same, after 
being in a bee house over winter. 

After a colony has been confined a day or 
two. beexuse they would not repel robbers, I 
would let them out just about sundown, and 
watch them closely. To be on the safe side, 
you would better get up next morning be- 
fore they begin to fly, and see if they are all 
right. It sometimes puzzles beginners ex- 
ceedingly, to know whether the bees that 


side. 


come out are robbers, or the ordinary in- | 


‘mates of the hive. 


HOW TO KNOW ROBBER BEES. 

A robber bee, when he approaches a hive, 
has a sly, guilty look, and flies with his legs 

, Spread in rather an unusual way, as if he 
| wanted to be ready to use his heels as well 
as Wings, if required. He will move cau- 
tiously up to the entrance, and quickly dodge 
back, as soon as he sees a bee coming toward 
him. If he is promptly grabbed for, as soon 
as he attempts to goin, you need have but 
little fear. Ifa bee goes in and you cannot 
well tell whether he was a robber or not, you 
must keep a close watch on the bees that 
come out. This is a very sure way of telling 
when robbers have got a start, even at its 
first commencement. A bee,in going to the 
fields, comes out leisurely, and takes wing 
with but little trouble, because he has no 
load. THis body is also slim, for he has no 
honey with him. A bee that has stolen a 
load, is generally very plump and full, andas 
he comes out, he has a hurried and guilty 
look; besides, he is almost always wiping his 
mouth, like a man who has just come out of 
a beer shop. Most of all, he finds it a little 
difficult to take wing, as bees ordinarily do, 
because of the weight. In BEE HUNTING, I 
told you how a bee laden with thick undilut- 
ed honey, would stagger several times under 
his load, before he could take wing for his 
final trip home. Well, the bee when he 
comes out of the hive with the honey he has 
very likely just uncapped, feels instinctively 
that he will be quite apt to tumble unless he 
can take wing froin some elevated position, 
and therefore he crawls up the side of the 
hive before he launches out. When he first 
takes wing, he falls a little by the weight of 
his load, before he has his wings fully under 
control, and therefore instead of starting out 
usa bee ordinarily does, he takes a down- 
ward curve, coming quite near the ground, 
before he rises safely and surely. With a 
little practice, you can tell a robber at a 
glance, by his way of coming out of the hive, 
particularly, by that fashion of running up 
| the side of the hive before taking wing, in 
the way I have mentioned. As soon as you 
find bees coming out of the hive loaded, shut 
it up at once. If there are not many of them, 
there will be no danger of suffocation. It is 
the bees gorged with honey that are most 
apt to suffocate, for they are much like an 
individual who has eaten too large a dinner, 
and they cannot stand close confinement. 
When near suffocation, they will disgorge 
the honey, and the quantity is often sufficient 
to wet the whole mass almost as thoroughly, 
}as if they had been dipped in honey. The 
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heat given off by the damp crowd is often so 
great as to melt down the combs intoa sticky 
mass, and when touched by the hand, it oft- 
en feels almost scalding hot. The bees soon 
die in this condition, for their breathing 
pores are closed, and unless they can be 
speedily licked off by other bees, or washed, 
they will be ‘no good.” If they are found 
in this condition, with life enough to move, 
they may be saved by giving them to clean 
bees to lick off, but they should be confined 
so that they cannot readily crawl out of the 
hive in the dirt; they will always do this if 
they can, for they seem to consider them- 
selves of no use, and like any ailing bee, try 
to get off out of the way of those that are 


healthy and well. T have often saved almost | 


every one, by dippin.; \ teacupful, or even a 
pint, with a spoon, and placing them right 
over the frames of a strong colony. If you 
do not give earch hive too many at once, they 
will soon clean them off as bright as them- 
selves. Letting the outside robbers get at 
the mass will do, but it may result in more 
trouble, unless you are master of your busi- 
ness. One of our feminine friends reported 
a short time ago, saving such a colony, by 
Washing the bees in warm water, and then 
drying them in the sun, in a box covered 
With wire cloth. 

HOW TO TELL WHERE THE ROBBERS BE- 

LONG. 

If you are a bee hunter, you will probably 
line them to their hive without any trouble, 
bu’ if vou are not, you can ec osily tind from 
Wilh hive they come, by spr. o cing them 
With flour, as they come out of the i: + being 
roovyod. Now wateh the other!" ind see 
where you find the floured boos going in. I 
cin generally tell ina very few moments, by 
the excited actions of the robbers, already 
inentioned. It has been often recommended 
that the combs be broken and the honey set 
running in the robbers’ hive, that they may 
he indueed to stay at home; this will some- 
times cheek them, but as these colonies are 
vlmos’ always extra spry and active, they 
Will hive things fixed up in a trice, and be 
out at their old trade again. In trying to 
people our house apiary, in the fall, when it 
Wits first built, T had a great deal of trouble 
With one certain colony. In faet, if any reb- 
bing was going on anywhere, it was sure to 
be these hybrids who were at the bottom of 
the mischief. After I had tried every plan I 
had heard recommended, and still these fel- 
lows would persist in pushing into every 
new colony I started, the idea occurred to 
me that, on the principle that it takes a rogue 


to catch a rogue, it would be well to try and 
see how they would repel robbers. I simply 
took the greater part of the combs from the 
robbers, bees and all, and carried them into 
the house apiary, and put them in place of 
the colony which they had been robbing. 
The effect was instantaneous. Every laden 
robber bee that came home with his load, on 
finding the queen and brood gone, at once 
showed the utmost consternation, and the 
passion for robbing was instantly changed to 
grief and mowing for the lost home. The 
weak colony which they had been robbing, 
and which had only a queen cell, was placed 
with them, and they soon took up with it, 
and went to work. The robbers newly dom- 
iciled in the house apiary, repelled all invad- 
ers with such energy and determination, that 
the rest seemed to abandon the idea which 
they, doubtless, had previously formed, viz., 
that the house apiary was a monster hive but 
illy garrisoned, and I had but little trouble 
afterward. Before I swapped them, as I 
have mentioned, [had serious thoughts of 
destroying the queen, simply because they 
were such pests; but the year afterward, 
this colony gave me in the house apiary. over 
100 Ibs. of comb honey. 

SWAPPING COLONIES TO STOP ROBBING. 

The practice of swapping colonies is not 
always a very safe one, on several accounts, 
although an experienced, or a careful hand, 
will often make it serve an excellent pur- 
pose. Sometimes the queen of the weaker 
colony may be attacked and destroyed, and 
again bees from other hives may strike in, 
and both being demoralized by the unexpect- 
ed transition, and unftitted to repel intruders, 
robbing may be started on a much larger 
seale than before. Instead of exchanging 
hives and all, I think by far the better way 
is to leave the hives on their old stand, and 
simply exchange the greater part of the 
combs, with the bees adhering. With the 
fingers between each two combs, with both 
hands, we ean raise four combs with all “the 
adhering bees, and carry them all together. 
If done in this way, enough of the original 
inmates will be left in the strong hive to pro- 
tect it, and enough will also be carried to the 
weaker hive to make it perfectly safe. The 
queen of the stronger hive will be in no dan- 
ger, but the queen of the weaker one may 
have to be caged, although I have seldom 
found this necessary. 
WHAT, HAPPENS IF ROBBING IS NOT STOP- 

PED. 

Well, when the work is under real head- 

way, the honey of a strong colony will disap- 
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pear in from 2 to 12 hours; the bees will then 
starve in the hive, or go home with the pil- 
lagers, or scatter about and die. This is not 
all; when the passion is fully aroused, they 
will not hesitate to attack the strongest 
stocks, and you will find your bees stung to 
death in heaps, before the entrances. This 
may, after a spell, put a stop to it, but Ihave 
seen them push ahead until every hive in the 
apiary was in an uproar, and it seemed as if 
every bee had gone crazy, sure. At such 
times, the robbers will attack passers by, in 
the streets, and even venture an attack on 
cats, dogs, aye, and hens and turkeys too. 
Like the American Indians when infuriated 
at the sight of blood, every bee seems to 
have a demoniacal delight in selling his life, 
by inflicting all the torments he possibly can, 
and feels sad because he cannot do any more 
mischief. 

The account below, taken from page 224 of 
(;LEANINGS for 1877, illustrates very vividly 
what I have tried to describe. 

I send you a paper, the Valley Herald, published at 
our county seat, which has a little article on ‘Bees 
on a Rampage.” I would be glad to hear your views 
on the subject. What caused those bees to act so, 


&c.? JOHN W. HOODENPYLE. 
Looney’s Creek, Tenn., July 10, 1877. 


BEES ON A RAMPAGE, 


Mr. Elisha late, who lives some tifteen miles from 
this place on the head of Battle Creek, met with 
quite a singular misfortune on the 19th inst. He 
has, or did have at that time, about twenty hives of 
bees, and on that day, while all were away from the 
house except a daughter and the baby, the bees be- 
came mad from some cause or other, left the hivesin 
large swarms and commenced to sting every living 
thing on the place. They attacked the daughter, 
who fled from the house, leaving the babe on the 
bed. A fine jack was stung to death in the stable; 
all the chickens were killed, and a sheep, that was 
nround the house, was stung so badly on the nose 
that that organ swelled to huge dimensions, causing 
death by suffocation. The cries of the daughter 
brought Mr. Tate to the house, and he proceeded to 
rescue his babe, Which he found literally covered 
with bees; and we understand that it was with great 
difficulty that its life was saved. Mr. T. attempted 
to destroy the bees at night by piling fodder on the 
hives and setting fire to it, but it only served to 
again arouse them and they attacked the family 
and compelled them to abandon their house and go 
to a neighbor's. 

No one can account for the strange occurrence. 
Some think that a snake must have visited the 
hives, as it is known that bees have the greatest an- 
tipathy toward snakes. 


In all probability, the account is consider- 
ably exaggerated, as such things usually are 
before they get into the papers, but it affords 
an excellent lesson nevertheless on the re- 
sults of letting bees get into a habit of rob- 
bing each other, or of finding honey scattered 
about the premises. I tried, in ANGER OF 
BEES, to illustrate it, but the above does it 
still better. The worst season seems to be 
after basswood is over, and the bees seem to 
get especially crazy, if they even get a smell 


of this aromatic honey left carelessly about 
One who has never seen such a_ 
-not be helped; that the bees will rob after 


the hives. 
state of affairs, can have but little idea of 


the furious way in which they sting every- 
thing and everybody. The remedy is to get 
a kettle of coals and put in enough chips or 
sawdust to make a “big smoke; carry this 
out among the hives and proceed to close 
every hive that shows any symptoms of be- 
ing robbed. Shut up every bit of honey 
where not a bee can get at it, and do your 
work well, for at such times they will wedge 
into, and get through, cracks that would 
make one think inch boards were hardly pro- 
tection enough. Just before dark, let all the 
robbers go home, and be up betimes next 
morning to see that all entrances are close 
and small, and that all the hives are bee 
tight. An experienced hand will restore 
peace and quietness in a very short time, in 
such a demoralized apiary. Black bees are 
much worse than Italians, for the latter will 
usually hold their stores against any number 
of assailants; good, strong, well made hives, 
filled with Italians, with plenty of brood in 
each, will be in little danger of any such 
“raids,” although we have seen the wounded 
and slain piled up in heaps before robbers 
would desist and give up trying to foree an 
entrance. 

The love of honey, my friends, is by far 
more potent than “snakes” in demoralizing 
anapiary. I do not think bees have any par- 
ticewar enmity to them. 

There is one more point; if in uneapping 
drone brood, or in cutting out brood to rear 
queens, you leave the cappings or bits of 
comb scattered about, the bees will get a 
taste of the milky fluid and juices of the 
brood, and it seems to craze them worse than 
honey even, if that is possible. Below is a 
letter illustrating it. 

CROSS BEES. 


I had some of the crossest bees this summer that 
were ever heard of. They would fight the top of a 
stovepipe that runs up through a shed roof; there 
would be 50 or 100 bees at once, just whacking 
against that pipe, and very many fell into it and 
burned to death. They would dive into my smoke- 
pan, and burn up in that, and sting folks along the 
road. What the cause was I could not imagine, but 
at last lL happened to think. I had been destroying 
drone brood, and when it was in a milky state I 
could not shake it out of the combs; the bees would 
eat it and it just made them erazy and ugly. Well, 
1 always want to be sure about anything, so 1 left it 
off for awhile and they became peaceable again. On 
again giving them access to the milky brood, the 
same result followed. I suppose you willlaugh, but 
I am well satisfied that this and this only, was the 
cause of the fierceness of the bees. D. GARDNER. 

Carson City, Mich., Noy. 9, 1877. 


PREVENTION OF ROBBING. 
Beginners are very apt to say that the bees 
must rob some, that there is no such thing 
as preventing it absolutely. They say honey 
will get daubed about, on the door knobs, on 
the posts, and on the ground, and that it can- 
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the honey yield has ceased, for they will. 
crowd into the hives when they are opened | 
to cut out queen cells, ete. Is this so, my. 
friends? To be sure it is not. You can 
have your honey hous? as clean as your 
kitchen, and you can have every particle of 
honey cleaned up. 


right down on your knees and clean it up. 
You can not afford to take so much time? I 
verily believe it will take less time to have 


everything neat, and always in place, than it , 


will to have such scenes of disorder. Icould 
sit down and ery, many times, if I thought 


it would do any good, to see young people , 
defeat themselves, and make themselves un- | 


happy too, by their heedless, careless way of 
doing things. 


perhaps experience is the best teacher. Ex- 
perience is a very slow teacher, and I would 
like to stir you all up, and have you get along 
faster in habits of neatness, for I know you 
aul admire a neat apiary nearly, if not quite, 
as much as I do. 

A GREAT DISCOVERY. 

Ihave often, when beset by robbers du- 
ring some experiment I wanted to make in 
the fall of the year, longed for some place 
where I could carry a single hive, where it 
would be entirely free from bees of other 
hives. I first though of some spot in the 
country, where there were no bees within a 
couple of miles, but as such a spot would be 
difficult to find here, I thought of a wire 
cloth house; but then, you know, the bees 
of my one hive would fly against the wires, 


and so that would not be free from difficul- , 


I have before mentioned my | possible to do it in the daytime, on account 


ties either. 
troubles in trying to people the house apiary, 
in the fall. Queens were already hatched in 
the lamp nursery, and unless the colonies 
were divided at once, so as to make use of 
them, all would be lost. The surplus combs 
for making these late swarms were in the 
upper stories, and the robbers knew it; for 
no sooner Was a Cap raised than they were on 
hand, and before I could get the brood combs | 
to go with them (I found that the bees would 
not adhere even to their own combs, unless 
some of them contained unsgaled brood), a 
smart traffic would be under way. It came 
night, and my hives and queens were in all. 
sorts of bad shapes. I was glad to have it 
come night, I assure you, for I longed for 
the time when the robbers would be com- 
pelled, by the gathering darkness, to go | 
home. I presume many of you have had 


You can have a wash | 
basin and cloth, and just the moment a drop | 
falls, you can, if you have a mind to, get | 


Is it because they have not, 
been trained differently? Perhaps so, and | 


cause to repent trying to work with bees 
when it began to grow dark, but I got the 
idea into my head that, with some good 
lamps with nice shades on them, I could do 
my work in the evening. I went at once and 
got a lamp, and walked around the apiary, 
viewing the inmates of the different hives, 
that were clustered out at the entrances, 
humming merrily, I presume in remem- 
brance of the rich loads they had but an hour 
before snatched from me. Searcely a bee 
took wing, and I then ventured to open a 
hive. With the lamp on one of the posts of 
the trellis, I found I could handle the bees 
almost as well as in daylight, and to my in- 
tense relief, not a bee would leave his hive, 
no matter how many combs were held tempt- 
ingly under their very noses. I went to 
work, divided my hives, caught the queens, 
and even handled vicious hybrids, with less 
stings than I could possibly have got along 
with in the daytime. As I passed again and 
again the hives of the robbers who were clus- 
tered out viewing proceedings, I could hard- 
ly resist the temptation to place my thumb 
at the side of my nose, to let them know how 
much I enjoyed having completely outwitted 
them. The last hive in the house apiary was 
filled, unsealed brood and a queen cell given 
to all, and all were fixed so that they could 
repel robbers by morning, without trouble. 
Of course, I had a good smoker, and this did 
much towards preventing them from taking 
wing. Ifthe lamps were placed very near 
the bees, occasionally a bee would buzz 
against the light, but when placed off at a 
distance of 6 or 8 feet, they rarely approached 
it. I have extracted honey, late in the fall, 
by moonlight, when it would have been im- 


of the robbers. + 

There is a kind of pillaging called borrow- 
ing, where the bees from one hive will go 
quietly into another, and carry away its 
stores as fast as gathered; but this usually 
happens where the robbed stock is queenless, 
or has an unfertile queen. As soon as they 
have eggs and brood, they begin to realize 
what the end of such work will be. This 
state of affairs seldom goes on a great while. 
It either results in downright robbing, or the 
bees themselves put a stop to it. 

‘aution to beginners.—The first year I 
kept bees, I was in constant fear that they 
would get to robbing, as I had read so much 
about it in the books. One afternoon in 
May, I saw a large number of bees passing 
rapidly out and in, at a particular hive, and 
the more I examined them the more I was 
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persuaded that they were being robbed. I 
contracted the entrance, but it seemed to 
make little difference ; I finally closed it al- 
most entirely, compelling the bees to squeeze 
out and in, ina way that must have been 
quite unconifortable, at least. After awhile, 
they calmed down, and we had only the or- 
dinary number of bees going out and in. 
“There.” thought I, “if I had not read the 
books and known how, I might have lost my 
bees,” and I presume I felt very wise, if I 
did not look so. On turning my head, behold 
the robbers were at another colony, and they 
had to be put through the same programme; 
then another, and another: and I concluded 
a host of robbers had come from somewhere, 
and made a raid on my apiary, and that had 
[ not been on hand, the whole of them would 
have been ruined. I had got very nervous 
and fidgetty, and when I found the whole 
performance repeated the next day, IT began 
to think bee-culture a very trying pursuit. 
Well, in due course of time. IT figured out 
that there was no robbing at all, but that it 
Was just the. young bees taking their after- 
noon play spell. Since then. Ido not know 
how many of the A BC gone 
through the same, ora similar experience, 
and it is but a few days since I saw our min- 
ister and his wife out by a hive, closing it up, 
to stop the robbers that were making a raid 
on it. On my suggesting that they were 
mistaken, they replied. “Why, the air was 
full of them, and we could see them cireling 
about away up in the air.” proving conelu- 
sively to me, that it was the young bees play- 
ing, as I have said before. The directions I 
have given for distinguishing robbing bees 
from the ordinary inmates of the hive, will 
enable you to tell whether it is playing or 
robbing; but, as the books had not described 
the afternoon play spell that young bees al- 
ways take in suitable weather, | was some- 
what excusable. 

RAPE. (Brussica). This plant is a near 
relative of the turnip, cabbage, mustard ete. | 
All of them yield honey largely, where 
grown in sufficient quantities. As RAPE is 
the only one of which the seed is utilized for | 
purposes other than for increase, it should | 
play a prominent ’ part on the honey farm. 
It would seem, in fact, thatit is almost the 
only plant that should stand beside nuckK- 
WHEAT, or rather perhaps above it, for the 
honey from the RAPE is very much superior 
to buckwheat honey. The great drawback 
is the lack of hardiness of the young plants, 
when they first come up. In our locality, 
the black flea is almost sure to eat the ten- 


class have 
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der green leaves when they first make their 
appearance. Our neighbors have several 
times tried considerable fields of it, but 
though it would come up nicely, this flea 
would take off almost every plant. In other 
localities, we have had reports of bountiful 
crops of seed, and honey enough so that the 
bees worked beautifully in the surplus re- 
cepticles. Like buekwheat, it commences 
to blossom when quite small, and continues 
in bloom until the plant has gained its full 
height. As it will bloom in 20 days after 
sowing, it may be sowed almost any time in 
the summer; but it is said to escape the rav- 
ages of the flea best, when sown between 
the 20th of June, and the first of July. The 
ground should be very finely pulverized, for 
the seeds are very sinall. It is sown broad- 
cast. 3lbs. of seed to the acre. There is a 
steady and good demand for the seed, for 
feeding canary birds, as well as for the man- 
ufeeture of oil. Bee-keepers should contrive 
to induce seedsmen to have all these seeds 
raised near them, or on their own grounds. 
Dealers in bird seed should also be furnished 
in the same way, for these things are often 
raised in large quantities, where there are 
few, if any, bees to gather the honey. 
From what I have said on POLLEN, you 
will understand that both parties would be 
benetitted by the arrangement. 
RASPBERRY. Where this fruit is 
raised largely for the market, it is quite an ° 
important honey plant; but it would hardly 
be advisable to think of raising it for honey 
alone. The bees work on it closely in our 
locality, but we have not enough of it to 
judge of the honey. If bee-keepers and 
growers of sinall fruits could manage to lo- 
cate near each other, it would probably be 
Langstroth says of 
the raspberry honey: ‘tin flavor, it is supe- 
rior to that from white clover, while its deli- 
cate almost melts in the meth. 
When it is in blossom, bees hold even white 
clover in light esteem. Its drooping blos- 
soms protect the honey from moisture, and 


comb 


'they work upon it when the weather is so 


wet they can obtain nothing from the up- 
right blossoms of the white clover.” 

In our locality, it comes in bloom just af- 
ter fruit blossoms, and just before clover, so 
that large fields of it would be a great acqui- 
sition indeed. 

RATAN. Phis plant has been several 
times spoken of by our southern friends, and 
it is probably quite an important honey 
plant. Some seed has been sent me, but no 
plants have as yet been raised. I will give 
farther reports, as soon as I can. 
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leads ¢ of Grain, 


From Different Fields. 


A QUEER BEE TREE. 

Fj YHES has been a good season for bees in this lo- 
‘t cality. I started with 2 hives in spring and 

increased to 9, partly by artificial swarm- 
ing, and partly from bee-trees, and took 212 Ibs. of 
honey. As they were nearly all young swarms, 
they had just about time to build up for winter, so 
that most of the honey was from the old stocks, one 
of which gave 100 lbs. of honey besides about 30 Ibs. 
left for winter, and one new swarm. One young 
swarm gave 42 lbs. IT purchased 2, dollar queens in 
June, and introduced them to young swarms, by 
taking frames of brood and bees from other hives, 
and putting into empty ones, and putting queens in 
withthem. From oneof my Italian queens, | raised 
two young queens, which mated with black drones, 
so that I now have 2 Italian, 2 hybrid and 5 black 
swarms. I made all my hives by hand, but I find it 
rather slow work. 

We have the queerest bee-tree here I have ever 
heard of. Early this summer, a swarm of bees 
took up their abode in one of the castings of the 
iron bridge which crosses the river f{t this point, on 
the I.C.R. R. It isa casting almost as large as a 
cook-stove, and hollow inside. The converging rods 
and braces enter here and are fastened, there is a 
cavity inside, which they have appropriated with- 
out asking leave of anyone. Did you ever hear of 
such a queer bee-tree? J. KR. YOUNG. 

Oglesby, Lls., Dec. 9, 1878. 

A FRAME FEEDER. 

I wrote you some time ago, about my idea of a 
feeder, which was to take a wide frame, such as you 
use for sections, and to box with light stuff, say %, 
to *; thick, from the bottom to within 2 inches of the 
top. Fillit with sugar, and hangit inthe hive as 
you would an ordinary frame. Should the bees 
manifest any disinclination to eat the sugar, just 
pour ina pint of water and they will soon put it all 
away. This I prefer tothe trouble and annoyance 
of making candy, syrup, ete. When [I wrote you 
before, I had not given the above a trial, but since 
then, [have done so with perfect success. This 
same feeder can be made tight enough to hold hon- 
ey or syrup, by waxing the seams, and inthis case, 
Tuseatiloat which will tit in easily, but not too 
small, to keep the bees from deoarnieir OF getting 
daubed up. Try this,and when you do, make the 
feeder of tin which will be still better than wood. 

New Orleans, La., Dec. 11,78. Gro. W. PALFREY. 


The plan given above is not entirely new. 
The moistened sugar will do very well with 
one who is careful, but with the average A 
BC scholar, bees would be drowned, the 
trough get to leaking. and I fear it would 
rove to much machinery. If left in the 
live,acomb would be pretty sure to be 
built inside of it. [am not much in favor 
of feeders to hang in the brood chamber, for 
they are so sure to be forgotten and left. 
QUEENS FOUND ON THE BOTTOM BOARD, AND WIN- 

TERING WITHOUT A QUEEN. 

My father-in-law, in moving his bees into the 
house to-day, found the queen of one of his best 
swirms, on the bottom board, ona chunk of snow, 
chilled. He took her into the house, she came to, 
eri; pled around a while and died. The swarm is a 
strong one, but has no brood or eggs; what will be- 
come of them? Can he get a queen from you now? 
Will the bees all die before warm weather? Ifa 
queen could be got through, he would send for one. 
If the swarm will live without a queen till spring, 
he will wait and get an Italian of you. 

Areadia, Wis., Dec. 9, "78. E. A. MORGAN. 


There is very little doubt but that the 
queen found on the bottom board was a su- 
perannuated one, and that a young and heal- 
thy one isin the hive. There would be no eggs 


and brood in the hive any way, at this time | 


of the year, nor would you readily find the 
queen on account of her small size now, as I 
have explained before. Even should they 
Winter without a queen, it will do no harm. 
When spring opens, [think you will find 
eggs and brood, all right; if you de not, 
give them a frame of brood and see if they 

start queen cells. If they do, procure a 
queen for them then, or let them rear one, 
as soon as she can be fertilized. If the first 
one they raise proves a drone layer, kill her, 
and have them try nee 


SALT EOR BEES. 


I placed an old salt barrel (1 mean one which had 
contained salt for some time) onits side,on some 
stones, ina small ereek which passes about seven 
rods tothe northof my apiary. It was placed to 
one side of the creek, where the water scarcely 
moves, with open end to the south, and a little ele- 
vated. The barrel was lowered just enough to let 
the water rise an inch or two inthe deepest place, 
while it was very shallow around the edges. By 
throwing ina few tloats, not many bees will be 
lost. 

They came to thisin large numbers, and in cold, 
clear days, would dart from their homes to this wa- 
tering place, and seemed to enjoy loading up in the 
sun, while it was cold and windy outside. [Lam 
quite sure that this arrangement was a decided ad- 
vantage te the bees, furnishing salt, water, and pro- 
tection. 

I have tried salt in different ways, and think that 
salt water for bees must be quite weak to suit taeir 
taste. S. T. PErtir. 

Belmont P. O., Ont., Canada, Dee. 13th, 1878, 


Last spring, I noticed that my bees were taking 
water from where salty dishwater had been thrown 
out. I then sawed off the bottom of a tight salt bar- 
rel about sixinches from the head, put init one 
pail of water, one handful of salt, and some sticks 
of wood for the bees to light on to keep them from 
drowning, and set it near where they were working. 
The dish was crowded with bees from spring until 
fall, a continual string coming and going on all days 
when the weather would permit. It is very essential 
that the water should contain the right amount of 
salt, and | think every one should furnish their bees 
salt ina similar manner. By so doing, we may save 
them the tlight of milesin search of it, and even 
then they might fail to get the needed “im 

Euclid, O., Dee. 18th, '78. F.C. WHITE. 


I find that my bees will use neither dry salt nor 
strong brine, but that they collect, with eagerness, 
the dew from the grass where briny tluids have been 
sprinkled. This shows that they want their salt in 
the form of a very weak brine. The bee-keeper can 
supply this by filling with water, barrels that have 
contained brine; such as fish barrels. These should 
have floats placed in them for the bees to rest on 
while collecting the water; the best tloats for this 
purpose are made by sawing slits in boards, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Langstroth. E. M. HAYHURST. 

Kansas City, Mo., Dee. 13th, 1878. 


Just take a fish keg, brine and all, fill it up with 
water, and set it near where your bees water, and if 
your bees are like mine, it will be literally covered 
directly. A. B. SMITH. 

Atlanta, Ga., Dee. 12th, 1878. 

KING BIRD NOT GUILTY. 

You ask for evidence in favor of the king bird, 
and as I have some evidence which may be in its fa- 
vor, [| will make it known. Last June, on different 
days, in the afternoon, when the bees were flying 
briskly, I could see the king birds catching them, so 
I shot at different times four birds, and found their 
gizzards crammed full of drones, and no othes bees 
among them. Years before this, I have shot as 
many as one dozen when they were perched near 
my bees, and I never before could find a bee within 
them, but they were usually filled with various 
kinds of insects. F. C, WHITE. 
Euclid, Cuyahoga Co. O. Dec., 12th, ’78. 


Your experience is quite different from 
others, friend W. I should be very glad in- 
deed to hear it was only drones they catch. 
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BEE CULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 

I never see in GLEANINGS anything from Ala., 
and but little from any State South. Is it because 
bee culture does not prove profitable South? I 
know many here who have attempted it, and in a 
few years given it up. It seems that in a land of 
mild winters, and flowers from March to Nov., they 
would prove a success; but judging from the expe- 
rience of others, failure, from some cause, seems to 
result. 

Now, will you please give us your experience and 
views in full, on bee culture in the South, to aid us 
in our efforts. Our bees this season have nearly all 
died from starvation, in July, Aug., and Sept., while 
we had flowers in plenty. During these months it 
was exceedingly dry and hot; was this the cause of 
this fatal result? The same result attended the box 
gum and movable frame hive. 

Give for our aid, your views and information on 
southern bee culture. W. R. WHITMAN. 

New Market, Ala., Nov. 28, 1878. 

Why, my friend, you have_answered your 
own question most fully, as I understand it. 
Bees are liable to starve, even in July, in 
any country that I know of, and if the bee- 
keepers are so thoughtless, or lazy, perhaps 
I should say, as to let them starve, it is cer- 
tainly no fault of the bees, or season either. 
They must be looked after, daily, as you 
would look after your horse and pig, and 
you will soon find that they will gather 
enough for themselves, and you too. From 
reports given all through our back numbers, 
you will see that bee-culture has prospered 
in the South, nearly, if not quite, as much 
as anywhere else. Bees seem to thrive only 
under faithful and constant care, and Iam 
frequently at a loss to tell why bees in old 
boxes starve while inthe same neighbor- 
hood, by careful management, they will 
give their owner 100]bs. of surplus, and get 
enough to winter besides. When I got the 
bee fever right here in Medina, I was told 
that bees were no profit: that a dozen colo- 
nies gave not alb. of surplus, and then 
starved in wintering besides. You want to 
get waked up, my friend. When you are so 
much interested that you can study bee 
books until you fall asleep at night, and 
then be up before daylight making hives, 
you will find your bees haye waked up, too. 


COMB BUILDING BETWEEN UPPER AND LOWER 
FRAMES, ETC. 

I succeeded well with small sections, having taken 
3.000 Ibs. of honey from 28 colonies, '4 extracted. 
The greatest trouble was with their building comb 
between upper and lower frames, and with only 4 
inch space between frames. I have done well with 
fdn.; the thinest sagged badly in hot weather. The 
imported queen I got from you produced very fine 
bees and queens, but she was old and so badly mu- 
tilated, that they tried to supersede her all the time. 
She died in Oct., without any eggs, brood, or young 
queens. FRANK L. DOUGHERTY. 

Indianapolis, Dec. 3, 1878. eee 

The trouble with comb building between 
the upper and lower frames is a difficulty, 
we have never got rid of entirely. Some 
stocks will not do it, when the space is re- 
duced to ¢ in., but others will fill it up solid, 
as fast as you may cut it out. Mr L. has 
suggested a honey board; without question, 
this would answer, but I am very sure it 
would hinder the bees from going up into 
the boxes so readily. Friend Wilkin, in 
Cal., wrote about using a sheet of enameled 


cloth, but my objection to this would be the | 


same. Making the top bars of the brood 
frames so wide that the bees could just get 
between them, like the bottoms of the broad 


frames, I think would make it all right. 
Friend Townley, the chaff man, uses such 
top bars, if Iam correct, and says he likes 
them. It isa good point for our A BC class 
to experiment on; but before you alter all 
your frames, I would advise glueing or brad- 
ding small strips on the sides of the top bars, 
then if you do not like them, you can pull 
them off again. 

It is pretty well settled that thin fdn., 
without walls, will sag worse than that made 
heavier, and with good walls. Your queen 
may have appeared old, but I do not think 
she was in reality, for Tremontani has as- 
sured me that all the queens he has sent 
were young and prolitic. 

WATER WHEEL FOR HIVE MAKING, SAND IN PLACE 
OF SAWDUST, AND ONE STORY CHAFF HIVES. 

I have been ‘walking around the” stove. and have 
been thinking about a buzz saw. I think Mr. Hutch- 
inson’s home made saw is just about the thing, but 
then when a body has not much time or money 
either, what can he do? Nowthere is a little brook 
close by, and I would like to——well, [ won't say 
just what. My friend, couldn’t you tell us how to 
make a small water wheel? and perhaps you could 
getup ° cheaper mandrel, for I have great faith in 
your ability to improve almost any thing in our 
line—bee line. Lam sure there are many readers of 
GLEANLNGS, situated somewhat as I am. 

Would sand answer the same purpose a3 sawdust 
In the apiary? I have heard that it is used in Long 
Island, to some extent, instead of alighting boards. 
I have just finished a chaff hive by the ABC. How 
would a single story chaff hive do? It could be fin- 
ished on the top to receive a Simplicity cover, or a 
Simplicity hive as a second story. For winter, a 
Simplicity hive with the chaff cushion could be used, 
or a chaff Simplicity cover made several inches high 
and packed with chaff. Thus we need have only one 
sized cover in the apiary. WiLLIAM MOREHOUSE. 

Fairfieid, Ct., Nov 11, 1878. 

In passing through York State, I sawa 
waterwheel near an apiary, and from the 
looks of the surroundings, inferred that it 
was used for hive making. If you can get 
fall enough to your brook by damming it, 
and the stream is a permanent one, you have 
probably got the best and cheapest power in 
the world. I would visit water mills near 
by, to see how the wheels are made. A 
home made, overshot wheel is a very simple 
affair, and any bee-keeper should be able to 
make one. Weare making mandrels now, 
buta cheap mandrel, that is, one made so 
cheap as to be poor, is rather an expensive 
thing to attempt to do anything with. Sand 
will do very well, where it is plenty and near 
by, but weeds are rather more apt to grow 
in it than in sawdust. Single story chaff 
hives can never afford the protection for 
winter, that a — upper story does. 
The cracks where the joint is will permit 


COST OF USING SECTION BOXES. 
How much will it cost to furnish section boxes, 
broad frames, and fdn. starters, for 6 hives? [already 
ut up ready to go on the hives, $10,50, as per list.] 
should not trouble you to answer this, but Lama 
new subscriber and have never used any of these 
things. I have the old fashioned L. hive, and from 
4 swarms I took 384 Ibs. of comb honey this season, 
but it is in such shape that 1 can not sell it, sol 
want to join your A BC class and learn how to put 
itin salable shape. J. P. BYRNE. 

Fosters, O., Dec, 12, 1878. 

As several friends shave asked how to put 
sections on their old L. hives, and what it 
would cost, I have thought best to answer at 
length. The old style Langsiroth hives, to 
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be used with boxes on top, usually have a: 


shallow cap made of # stuff, with the cover 
nailed on permanently. As they are only 
about 8 inches high, they would not take a 
frame of 8 sections, even though we make 
the top movable. Itis true. they will hold 
the 3 box case without trouble, but as a sin- 
gle tier of boxes is insuflicient to get the best 
results from any fair colony. I would hardly 
recommend them. ~ Your better way will be 
to set these shallow caps aside, and have 
some upper stories made to hold frames. 
with a movable cover. Asa double end 
must be put in these upver cays, they are 
rather a clumsy and complicated affair, and 
T often think IT would rather set the whole 
hive aside, and use the Simplicities, just be- 
sause the upper and lower storv are always 
alike. This upper story with its cover 
should cost you about 50e.. and now you are 
ready to use the section boxes. It needs 7 
broad frames to fillan upper story. and the 
cost of these with section boxes titted with 
fdn.. separators. and all. will be 25e. each, or 
$1.75in all. This would make, all together, 
$2.25. This is quite an expense, it is true, 
but thev are all perinanent fixtures, except 
the section boxes and fdn. These. as fast as 
filled, are to be replaced by new ones, and as 
the 7 frames contain 56 seetions, you will 
have an expvense each year. of about 56 ets. 
If you use the fdn., you will need to add to 
each about+of acent. Therefore, to use 
sections, the expense the first year will be 
something like $2.25 per hive: but each 
year after that (supposing you average 50 Ibs. 
of comb honey per colony, which is a fair 
estimate all seasons and latitudes, begin- 
ners and all), it will will require only about 
62¢. per hive, per year. 

After receiving the hive yon sent, [got me upa 
foot power saw, and have made 2) hives all but the 


frames, and intend to make about 39 more this win- | 


ter: that is, if my ¢.ipital holds out. Beesin this 
section did very poorly this season. IT had 4 swarms 


in the spring in common box hives, and transferred | 


one the last dav of June, to the hive you sent. The 
other 3 swarmed twice aviece, and from the 9 
swarms in box hives, I got the enormous pile of one 
box of surplus honey, weighing 51lbs., and from the 
single storv simplicitv that vou sent, I took 18 nice- 
lv tilled sections. This swarm was, I considered, 
the poorest I had, until about buckwheat bloom. 
Pembroke, N. Y., Dee. 15, ’78 W. P. HALL. 


beginners. Perhaps it also advertises my 

management a little, and really, my friends, 

I do not know how to help this, if I would. 

STIMULATIVE FEEDING, WINTER PACKING, BROOD 
FRAMES KEPT APART, ETC. 

Tam one of your A BC scholars, and T come to 
vou for information. In A BR ©, part 2d, you say, 
for brood raising, we should feed a little every dav. 
How would ft do it in cold weather, with the Dunham 
feeder, without opening the hive every dav? 

Mv hives are something like youc Simplicity with 
a division board at one side, and a moss cushion 
over the frames. T have set mv hives on a board 
platforni 4 inches from the ground, with board back 
and roof, and have packed leaves between and be- 
hind the hives about 4 or 5 inches thick, and intend 
to put leaves or straw over the top and leave the en- 
trance open. The hives are facing east. 

At what time should T begin to feed for brood 
raising? Would candy or svrun be best? I want to 
set ont trees along the roadside next spring, to ben- 
etit the bees; what kind should [get to keep up a 
succession of blossoms as long as possible, and that 
would not send up suckers and run all over the 
meadow and field? Tecan get linden and soft maple 
verv handilv, within a few miles. Would raising 
sinall fruits benefit the bees anv? 

To keep the frames from crushing the bees when 
taking them out and into the hive, I drive a head- 
less shoe nail in each side of the frame, near to the 
bottom, an‘ let it stick out about 4% of an inch. I 
find this a great help. Ava. J. HINTZ. 

Femont. Tils., Dee. 5, 1878. 2 

You do not want to start brood rearing, 
before March 1st, and many seasons, per- 
haps April Ist would be as well or better. 
The Dunham feeder is not well adapted for 
stimulative feeding, but for giving colonies 
which are nearly starving a good lot, all at 
once, and with little trouble. I fear your 
packing is too far away from the bees. Re- 
member what T have told. you so often, that 
your bed clothing. ina cold night, does not 
want to be over the tops of the bed posts, 
but close and snug around your body. 

The flour candy is the best of any thing I 
know of, for brood rearing. I would by all 
means take the linden trees. Nails have 
been used a great many times as you sug- 
gest, but everybody seems to get tired of 
them and pull them out, sooner or later. 





IT have seen almost all kinds of powers through 
GLEANINGS, but [ have not seen a power to suit me. 
Now the power that I want for sawing is a wind 
mill power, and if you will please send me a picture 
of one with directions for making you will not loose 
the contidence of one of your readers. I have a 


| plan for one, andif you do not know of any, I will 


to the way I have of advertising my own) 


wares. Please consider, my friends, that I 
teach how all these things are done, and 
that, in one sense, the wares areas much 
yours as mine. The simple fact that friend 
H. succeeded in making his own foot power 
saw, and his own hives, will encourage oth- 
ers to do the same, and it does me just as 
much good to hear that you have copied my 
hives. and thus saved the expensive freights, 
as it does to get an order. 


It may be I have stated it too strongly, but | 


I do like to hear that you are succeeding 
with your own shops and tools. The fact 
that so much more honey was secured from 
one colony than from the other 9, does not 
advertise my wares alone, but the hives, skill, 
industry, and enterprise of friend HI. It al- 


so indirectly advertises GLEANINGS as his | 


teacher. 


A great part of GLEANINGS is | 


x pat os rs | send you a drawing of it some time. 
There has been a little criticism in regard | 


GILBERT SHARP. 

Fullers Station, N. Y., Dec., 16, 1878. 

My friend, a few years ago, it was my es- 
pecial hobby, tosee how much, and how 
many kinds of machinery, could be run by a 
wind mill. All our bee-hive machinery was 
run, saws, ete., and even GLEANINGS it- 
self was printed by the power of a 17 foot 
wind mill. Now while the mill furnished a 
great deal of power for a very small expense, 
or rather at no expense at all, if we should 
keep count of the time wasted in waiting for 
power, compared with what might be done 
with an engine or water mill, that will send 
the saws right along, it proves an expensive 
power. Home made wind mills have been 
made all over the land, but they can rarely 
be made so as to stand storms and gales, un- 
less at more expense than to buy them of the 
regular manufacturers. The U. 8S. Wind- 
mill Co., Batavia, Ills., make, perhaps, as 


made up of articles like his own, from other | good a mill as can be made for the money. 
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MIGNONNETTE AS A HONEY PLANT. 

Can you tellus how we are totell when we get 
that variety of mignonnette that is recommended 
for bees to work upon? I bought some seed of this 
last spring and sowed it. The plant grew about one 
foot high, ripened in Sept., died down, then sprouted 
and came upagain, and to-day itis green and in 
bloom. The bloom is about the size of the head of 
an ordinary pin andis wholly worthless asa bee 
plant. C. BATES. 

Beda, Ohio Co., Ky., Dec. 10th, 1878. 

Yours is the first unfavorable report of 
mignonnette I have ever heard, friend B. 
The tall varieties yield the most honey, | 
believe, but usually the bees work on all 
kinds. I think yours must have been very 
busy on something else, or perhaps, like 
most other plants, it does not yield honey 
every season. We can supply the seed of 
the grandiflora this season, at the same 
prices as the common. 


FROM THE EGG TO THE PERFECT QUEEN, HOW LONG? 
My imported queen, referred to in GLEANINGS for 
Nov., Was introduced to her bees the same day that 
she was received. The next morning L found her 
depositing eggs. Within an hour ortwo of sixteen 
days from this time, I had queens hatching, that 
were raised from these eggs, and when I first saw 
the eggs they could not have been more than fifteen 
hours old, even if the queen had commenced to lay 
immediately after she was turned loose. The queen 
cells were built by a full colony during pleasant, 
warm weather, at a time when the bees were gath- 
ering scarcely any stores. They were hatched in 
the lamp nursery, in which the temperature was 
kept at about 95°. E. M. HAYHURST. 

Kansas City, Mo., Dee. 13, ‘78. 

Please state how long adrone willlive. I think 
they will live as long as a queen. A. S. SMITH. 

Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 12, "78. 

I have generally supposed that drones 
lived about as long as workers, and little, it 
any, longer. I have never known drones to 
winter over, although they are sometimes 
hatched out during the winter, and are found 
in the hives in the spring. It is true, we can 
keep them in queenless colonies, but they 
seem to be gone, when they are about a 
month er two old, even during pleasant 
weather. Can our friends tell us anything 
about their longevity ? 


DRONES IN QUEEN CELLS, ABSCONDING, ETC. 

I saw one colony go tothe woods, leaving a hive 
full of comb, eggs, and brood, and | am still wonder- 
ing “‘whatin the dickins possessed them.’” Sawa 
colony, belonging toa neighbor, with plenty of 
stores, attempt to eave at least a dozen times in as 
many days. They swarmed out about 40’clock P. M., 
and started inthe same direction every time, but 
the queen's wing being clipped they had to return. 

I saw brother Plunket at the state fair, with his 
bees and improved Simplicity hive, and exchanged 
a few ideas with him. Brother Moon was there also, 
but he was so engaged in sight-seeing that | could 
not overtake him, although he goes on crutches. 

Hawkinsville, Ga., Dec 7,’78. J. B. MITCHELL. 

It seems popes that live drones some- 
times hatch from queen cells. Bees do, at 
times, desert their hives when it seems diffi- 
eult to assign any good cause. 

HOW A BEGINNER SUCCEEDED WITH THE SIMPLICITY 
HIVES, SECTION BOXES, ETC. 

Two years ago, I had several stocks in Quinby 
hives, suspended frames. During the winter, I 
made some new hives with closed end frames, think- 
ing to adopt that style as the best hive for surplus 
honey in xes. By subscribing for GLEANINGSs, 
however, I became interested in the plan of having 
honey stored in section boxes, and accordingly made 
an upper story for2 of my uinby hives and 
filled them with sectoin boxes. From these 2 hives 


| I obtained nearly 150 lbs. of surplus honéy, and a 

| large swarm. This was doing remarkably well, and 
the honey was in the best possible shape, pro- 
nounced “just the thing” by every one that saw it. 
The closed end frame which I tried this season was 
not well adapted to section boxes, and besides had 
other objections; so I decided that the Simplicity 
was the hive for me, and sent to you in Oct. last for 
a sample hive to work from. I made several hives 
and transferred two colonies last fall, but found 
that to make the hives to advantage, | must have 
acircular saw. ILhaveatread power which I use 
for cutting feed for my stock, and [ took the eylin- 
der shaft of an old thresher, which belonged to the 
tread power, to Bulfalo, and Frank & Co, put an ar- 
bor on forasaw. They dida good job, and when I 
got the tables ete. rigged, it worked very true and 
well, a great deai better than I dared expect. and I 
was surprised at the amount and variety of work 
one could accomplish with such a saw. 

Some of my neizhbors wanted a few hives, sol 
planned to make 30, thinking that number would be 
agreat plenty for all demands this season; but 
when May came I transferred 17 swarms for other 
parties into the Simplicity, and with what | wanted 
for my own use my stock of hives was soon exhaust- 
ed. [kept on inaking, however, and up to the pres- 
ent time have sold 67, and used myself 26, making 
two story hives in all. All the swarms | trans- 
ferred did well, averaged, I think, 601bs. of honey and 
aswarm; but [got my hands too full, and was un- 
able to supply sections as soon as needed, or some 
would have got more than they did. All that bought 
hives are however satisfied, andthe reputation of 
the hive stands high. 

If bees winter well, Lexpect a demand next sea- 
son which Lam taking steps to supply, intending to 
manufacture all | can this winter. Many thanks to 
you, and your journal, for directions and instrue- 
tions in the bee business, in which [have become 
deeply interested, and in which | have been success- 
ful beyond my expectations. 

[have made 10 chaff hives, and put swarms in 
them for trial this winter. The only objection I see 
to the chaff hive is the difficulty of cleaning the bot- 
tom board, and why would it not be a good idea to 
make the cover tothe simplicity after the pattern of 
the chaff bive cover?’ Fdn., | consider a necessity to 
the most profitable management of bees, and have 
used and sold with hives some $25.00 worth. 

Honey in sections has sold for 18 to 20cts. for clo- 
ver, lc. for buckwheat. C.C. LONG. 

Williamsville, N. Y., Nov. 14, 1878. 


BADGES FOR BLEE-KEEPERS, 

Would it be an extravagance for bee-keepers to 
wear a badge, or pin, appropri-te to their calling? 
if we hadanice, golden, italian queen, life size, 
mounted upon an imitation piece of comb, say of 
silver, wouldn't it look “perfectly killing,’ as the 
girls say? We have masonic pins, trade pias, 
and pins for all branches of buman industry. IT sup- 
pose you have heard of the chap (a carpenter) who 
wanted an appropiate pin, and chose a masonic pin 
with its square and compass. He would have liked 
a hand saw on it; but what was the G for? “G--G— 
lemme see; G stands for —for—gimlet; that’s it; 
square, compass, and gimlet; [ll take it.” 

You are a practical jeweler; give us the pin—the 
queen-bee pin. J. H. M. 

Hartford, N. Y., Dee. 16, "78. 

_ Although Ihave been for 18 years in the 
jewelry business, to tell the truth, I have 
never been much ofa friend to jewelry, or 
badges. Ido not know that I should wish 
to criticise the taste of others, but whenev- 
er I receive money for jewelry, it gives me 
no such satisfaction, as it does when I get it 
for a bee hive. I could make the pins you 
mention, without much trouble, but should 
I get up something remarkably neat and 
tempting, and thus encourage my A B C 
class, in spending their money in sucha 
way, lam sure Lshould not have a really 
clear conscience. It may be well enough for 
those who have the money to spare, but as 
by far the greater part of the letters I receive 
speak of close economy, and trouble in 
making expenses come inside of the income, 
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I cannot think it best. I know full well how 
new jewelry “takes,” and often induces 
those to buy who cannot afford it. Deliver 
us from temptation. ‘ 

There is another view of the case. When 
uway from home, on the cars, ete., it would 
be very pleasant to know all the bee folks. 
A pretty little badge would answer the pur- 
pose, and a queen bee night be made of sil- 
ver or of a still cheaper metal, nickle plated, 
that would answer all purposes. What do 
the friends think of it? Please bear with 
me a little farther; suppose I should get_ up 
a very neat, silver, queen bee, that could be 
sold tor 25c., just the price of an A BC book. 
The latter would talk to you, would suggest, 
and draw forth ideas, but the pin would—I 
guess I will let you finish the sentence, for I 
might forget, and get to arguing the case. 

GOOD AND BAD HONEY, SMOKING BEES WHEN 

CARRYING THEM OU'T, EMERY WHEELS. ETC. 

What is the matter with our western honey that 
you are finding fault about? Now, Mr. Root, I con- 
sider that we can produce just as good honey west 
us you can east. Buckwheat honey is as poor in 
quality as any 1 know of, and there is a large variety 
of honey preducing plunts here. It seems to me 
you ought ot bea little more cautious how you go 
back onus western bee-keepers. Now I will tell 
you something you do not know. It is for the ben- 
efit of thore that winter their bees in cellars, or in- 
doors. ? 

‘Those that have had experience in carrying bees 
out when it is very warm know that bees willsting. 
Alter being stung somewhat in that way, I began to 
think why something could not be done to stop it. 
So when [commenced to carry out my bees, they 
commenced to sting unmercifully. lt seemed as 
though their stings were longer than when I put 
them into winter quarters. Il guess they had grown 
seme. Lealled aloud for my boy to get a kettle, 
and I made a smudge inthe cellar. Soon all was 
quiet; then I had quiet also. and carried them out 
1omy heart’s content. When they roused up, I 
gave them more smoke. Now 1 should hate to be 
deprived of its use in that linc. 

One question about emery \heels; can you use 
them toa gocd purpose on small circular saws, 6in. 
in diameter? Something ought to be used besides a 
file,cr else a different shaped file, to give it more 
“throat,” to keep it from clogging. 

Eureka, Mis., Dec. 16, "78. ALBERT POTTER. 

I beg pardon, friend P.; 1 did not mean to 
carry the idea that you did not hare nice 
honey. Ionly mentioned it to show that 
honey not pleasant to the taste is not neces- 
sarily adulterated. Your plan of making a 
smudge in the bee house or cellar, when tak- 
ing bees out, ] think, is a good one. The 
emery Wheels we advertise are purposely for 
keeping 6 inch saws in order, and a saw can 
be made to cut beautifully, without any file 
at all. The emery wheels are also much 
cheaper than files, but it takes people a good 
While to get over old notions. 


USING SECTIONS ON BOX HIVES, FDN. FOR HONEY 
FOR TABLE USE, LATE TRANSFERRING, ETC. 

I thought of using your 3 section cases on my box 
hives, with the 7in. Langstroth cap. The difficulty 
to my mind is, there are but 4 holes in top of the 
box hive, 1x2 in., which would not be sufficient, I 
think, for sections; it does not seem practicable to 
make more holes with the bees in. Also, I have 
been in the habit of using 4 and 6 lb, honey boxes, 
and excluding the bees from clustering in the top of 
the cap; but in your arrangement, I do not see but 
they would have free access to the whole cap. The | 
comb fdn. is a new thing to me, which I think quite | 
an aquisition, but is it in anyway detrimental to 
comb honey, for table use? 

I do not like the trouble of transferring to some 
other hive, as Mrs. Lizzie Cotton, or Mr, as the case | 


may be, advises us to do, with the whole apiary, as 


late as Oct., Which, from my experience in bee- 
keeping, led me to think all was not right. 

Lockport, N. Y., Dec. 17, 1878. H. KINGSBURY. 

Your bees will work in sections on the box 
hive, as well as in your old style boxes; but 
I think you will be the gainer by taking the 
whole top of the hive off, and replacing it 
With strips having + inch space between 
them, just right to match the spaces be- 
tween the bottom bars of the 3 box cases. 
If this is too much trouble, just set the 3 box 
cases on the combs left exposed. Witha 
smoker, it is not at all difficult to,take the 
top off from a box hive, after the combs are 
old enough so they will not break down. 
IF dn. is used very extensively for comb hon- 
ey, and few have ever complained of it. 
It the fdn. is made very thick, the bees 
sometimes leave it without thinning. With 
the thin fdn. made now expressly tor comb 
honey, no one will probably be able to tell 
the difference. Never allow the bees to get 
between the cover and the boxes. ‘To advise 
beginners to undertake to transfer an apiary 
- + would be quite a grevious error, in- 
aeed, 





WHAT MADE THE BEES DIE? 

One of my near neighbors has about 22 stocks of 
bees, and % of his best swarms—first swarms— have 
died, and 2 or 3 movie are most all dead. I have ex- 
amined the combs, Quimby size, and don’t see what 
is the trouble. They seem to have died quite sud- 
denly. ‘here is no dysentery, and no bad smell. 
Their combs are bright and nice, but still, the un- 
sealed honey don’t look just right; it seems to be 
pushed out of the cells, and not as thick as it is gen- 
erally. Can it be the honey gathered during the 
dry spell last summer, or the honey dew which they 
got, tnat caused the disease? This morning, anoth- 
er of my neighbors came over for me to look at his 
bees. He hud 3 stands and we found one of his 
“gone up,”’ too; this was also a first swarm. Old 
swarms and atter swarms seem to be all right yet. 
My bees are all right so far. When 1 first heard of 
the trouble, 1 went at my hives, and took out the 
combs, to see if there was much unsealed honey. 1 
was guing to throw out all the unsealed, but 1 found 
but very tittle, and so I took out all combs that bees 
did not occupy, put in division boards, filled in the 
empty space with chaff, and took off honey boards, 
and filled the caps with chaff, too. Did I do right? 

King’s Corners, Wis., Nov. 30, 1878. H.G. Kina. 

_P. S.—The bees have not gathered any thing from 
cider mills, sorgham or grapes; forthere are none 
within 5or6 miles. ‘Lhey have died in the cells, on 
the top of frames, and among the combs, as if of 
starvation, yet they have enough stores, H.G. K. 

The above was sent us by friend Sayles, of 
Hartford, Wis. 1 should pronounce it the 
genuine old bee disease, and give the cause 
as bad stores, as suggested. The honey 
pushing out of the cells, with a thin foamy 
look is Just it, exactly. The only remedy { 
could suggest is what friend King did with 
his own bees. Some frames of sealed honey, 
gathered earlier in the season, it they can be 
procured, will sometimes stop the mortality. 
A good chaff protection, close to the bees, 
has seemed to save them, several times, 
even With their bad honey. 





CLIPPING QUEENS’——STINGS. 


Now please don’t laugh, but could not two or 
more queens be induced to occupy one hive, if the 
penta | of the sting is severed? So we might run 
mammoth hives and stocks, and have many other 
advantages. Would it affect the longevity or fertil- 
ity of queens? 8. D, HASKIN. 


Your idea, my friend, is not a new one, 
but I believe no one has as yet ever succeed- 
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edin putting it into practice. The great | 


obstacle is that we know of no way to induce 
a queen to protrude her stinger, unless it is 
uroyal combat. Besides, if queens were in 
the habit of wasting much time in trying to 
kill each other, they could not lay many 
eggs. Iam afraid, too, that the bees would 
take sides, and dothe killing as they often 
do, by balling one or both of the queens. 





SIMPLICITY SECTIONS. 


I took some 1 Ib. sections to our county fair, where 
they were admired by all. Some said **That’s a suc- 
cess,”’ and “How did you get it in those little boxes 
so nice and straight?’ Others said “That will take 
the premium; and sure enough it did. In Oct. 
GLEANINGS, you speak of sending honey to Chica 
go; I guess there was not enough for all, because a 
gentleman here from that place who saw some of 
my 1 lb. sections, remarked that he never saw the 
like before. He ordered some at once. I also filled 
a small order from Indianapolis, and what is strang- 
est of all, I had a smail order from Toledo O,, but I 
could not fillit. How is that? JORL TILMAN. 

North Manchester, Ind., Dec. 16, 1578. 

SCALES, SALT FOR BEES, PRESERVING COMBS, 
QUEENS’ STINGS. 

If you go into manufacturing honey scales, use 
the spring, with 6 or 8 in. platform over it, clock 
face, dialed 24 lbs., and the index hand movable on 
its axle, like the minute hand of aclock, to move 
forward and backward, The screw istooslow work. 

My bees use the lump of rock salt placed in the 
portico. I water my bees to keep them from the 
well bucket; I put a handful of salt into a jar, fill it 
with water, and cover witha plate. When inverted, 
fill the plate with sand, and set it in the shade. I 
one day placed a small lump of salt on the sand; it 
dissolved, and most of the bees sucked from the salt- 
ed place. 

ow shall I preserve my frames of empty comb? 
If filled with salt water, do you think it would injure 
them for brood comb? 

Several times, I have held a queen bee in my 
closed hand, and never knew one to sting, but once 
knew of one’s biting; she bit, and was turned loose 
quickly. Your correspondent, W. A. Eddy, must 
have been bitten on the lips. I think the mouth a 
queer place to hold queens. J. A. NELSON. 

Bibb Co., Ga., Dec. 10, 1878. 

Keep your combs dry and a little distance 
ee and they will keep safely any where 
almost. See Bee Moth, in A’ B C. Bees 
wax, When moistened, soon decays; although 
it will hold honey any length of time, water 
slowly destroys it. 


1 had 4 new swarms and 2 old stocks out in the 
yard, and discovered yesterday that one of the forn- 
er was frozen. I moved the balance down intoa 
dark, dry cellar, where the thermometer registers 
constantly about 41°. Is this too warm for them? 
and shall I allow cushions on top, as I mow have 
them? Ep. D. HECKERMAN. 

Bedford, Pa., Dec. 19, 1878. 

Should the thermometer stand many de- 
grees below zero even, your bees would not 
freeze, if other conditions were all right. I 
fear their brood nest is too large, and that 
they got away from their honey. Leave the 
cushions on, just as you have them. The 
temperature you have is about right. 





Please send sample copy of GLEANINGS to John 
Lemley, Knobnoster, Johnson Co., Mo. He has a 

atent moth proof, non-swarming hive, for which 

e paid $18. 1 call it a big ewindle. 

riend Root, I cannot come up with some of our 
brother bee-keepers, but think I have done very 
well this year. Apr. 1, 1878, had 40 swarms. Dec. 9, 
1878, have 53swarms. Have taken 5,400 lbs. of hon- 
ey, extracted, and selling at 64c. at home. 
W. B. COLLINS. 
Arrow Rock, Saline Co., Mo., Dec. 12th, 1878. 


MORE ABOUT SALT FOR BEES. 

You say you don’t get your bees to take salt or 
salt water. My bees swarm on a trough filled with 
water and corn cobs. Fill the trough with water 
and cobs, then sprinkle half a pint of salt among 
the cobs. This much salt is for a common sugar 
trough. ROBERT QUINN, 

Shelisbury, Benton Co., Iowa, Dec. 13, 1878. 





GLASS FOR HIVES, A PRACTICAL TEST 
OF PHE VALUE OF EDN,, A CHAPTER 
ON ROBBING, ETC. 


A LETTER FROM FATHER ANDSON. 


Some 15 or 20 years ago, quite a large number of 
swarms were kept in this town (Hamilton), mostly 
in the old fashioned box hive. 9 or 10 years ago, Mr. 
Sisson introduced a patent hive with frames, and 
glass on all sides. They looked very nice, and we 
all fellin with them; but before spring came, we 
fell out, bees and all; I lost all I had. 1 purchased 
a few colonies the next season, in box hives, and 
transferred them to frame hives. 1 took out the 
glass from the glass hives and replaced it with inch 
boards, and have had very good luck since. I have 
now 54 swarms. Part of them are Italians. 

To test the value of fdn., lL used 2 young swarms. 
No. 1 came out the 5th of July, and 1] put them into 
a hive without fdn. No 2 came out the 10th of July, 
and I put them into a hive with all the frames filled 
with fdn, The result was that No. 1 had 10 Ibs. of 
cap honey, while No. 2 had 44 Ibs. 1 have one col- 
ony in achaff hive (or my wife has) from which I 
took 150 Ibs. of comb honey. I took 1,000 Ibs. in 
sections, that weighed from 1% to 3 1bs. persection, 
and sold at home for Itc. A honey peddler came 
through town, and sold for 15 and l6éc. One of my 
neighbors purchased because it was cheap, and has 
it now in his house. He says it is not honey. He 
came here, and said he wanted some honey; after 
eating a little, he said that was honey that was honey. 
He bought of me and gave me 1&c., saying it was 
one than to give lic. for such stuff as he had at 

ome. 

Now about bees robbing, I will relate what took 
place here. I had 300 or 400 lbs. of honey in a safe; 
one day, the door was left open and before it was 
noticed, quite a lot of bees got in. As I could not 
get them out, I closed the door. The outsiders 
would gather in clusters on the outside, and come 
and go. I watched them closely, and soon ascer- 
tained the cause. JI fotind that the bees inside of 
the safe would fill themselves with honey, and feed 
those on the outside, by putting their bills together, 
and as soon as they got their fill they would leave 
for their hives. They kept it up till night, when I 
opened the door and got rid of them. 


PREVENTING BEES FROM ROBBING. 


My way is this. I first find the robbers, and change 
places with them. Then I change the frames, or a 
part of them, with all the bees hanging on them, so 
that the robbers, or a part of them, are in the rob- 
bed hive on their own comb of honey and brood, 
and the robbed bees, or a part of them, are in the 
robber hive on their own comb, and they are 80 
mixed up that they have enough to attend to, to 
straighten matters at home. I have not yet failed 
of stopping the robbers. ALBERTO M. SAWDY. 

BEE BURGLARS. 


I had aswarm of bees in a box hive, well filled 
with honey. Bees began to rob. I tried to stop 
them by closing the entrance, so that only one bee 
could enter ata time; but that was not effectual. 
I finally closed it entirely, and to prevent them from 
smothering I bored some 2 inch holes, and covered 
with tin made full of holes with a nail. I had as 
many burglars inside the hive as bees that be- 
longed to the hive. I watched them for a number 
of days, and those tins were covered with bees from 
morning till night. I found that they were coming 
and leaving all day long, and that the tins were 
covered with bees inside as well as outside. In 
short, I found that the burglars inside were hand- 
ing out to those outside. After a week or more, 
this thieving of a I went and turned up the 
hive and found the honey all gone, and the fools 
inside all starved to death. I say a vee has no cal- 
enlation for the future. Now, how is that “for 
high?” Evi W. Sawpy. 
Poolville, Madison Co., N. Y., Dec. 7, 1878. 
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If any man will come after me, let bim deny him- 
self, and take up his cross daily, and follow me. 


if‘ was during the morning service on 


Sunday, and toward its close, when I be- | 
— gan meditating that I should have to go: 


on foot to my afternoon Sabbath school, be- 
cause the roads were so very rough it would 
injure my new buggy more than I could af- 
ford. Well, if I went on foot, 1 should have 
barely 15 minutes to get my dinner; for to 
meet my appointment on time (I am always 


on time, unless some very unlooked for | 


event hinders), I should have to start out 
the very moment Sabbath sehool in our 
church was adjourned. It was quite a walk 
to my home, and I therefore was under the 
necessity of going out of church just as soon 
us they began singing. The sermon and 
closing prayer were one of our minister’s 
happiest, and gave me a renewed zeal in my 
work. As I passed out of church, I caught 
just the two first lines of the hymn he had 
selected for the closing exercises, and the 


words that struck on my ear so strangely | 


were these: 
“Jesus, [ my cross have taken, 
All to leave, and follow thee.” 
As I went home for my hasty dinner, the 
words kept ringing in my ears; I thought 


of them during the whole time of sabbath | 


school in our own church, and while teach- 


ing my class of boys, and when school was | 


over and I started for my five mile walk, 
even though the snow and sleet blew in my 
face, it seemed just glorious to breast the 
storm, with that thought, ‘All to leave and 
follow thee,” running through my mind. I 
remember inviting in a playful way, several 


who’asked if I would go out there on such a | 


day, to come along with me. I assured sev- 
eral of them, in answer to their remon- 
strances, that I hada great deal rather go 
on foot once more, but I did not tell them 
why I wished to go on foot. Iam going to 
tell you, my friends, even at the risk of hav- 
ing some of you think lam proud of my 
mission work; because I know, by the let- 
ters I get from you, that my _ experience 
cheers a great many others in their duties. 
In the midst of a piece of woodland just be- 
yond the brook, are some great trees, and a 
secluded place, where I have often knelt in 
prayer, winter as well assummer. Well, 
since I have been riding tothe school, 1 
have somehow felt*that I missed a certain 
strength or nog A that I used to gain in 
pears through the 

walked the whole distance that day, think- 
ing of the line inthat hymn! How near 
God seemed to me, asI knelt in the storm 
by those trees! Fora few months after my 
conversion, when I laid my tired head on 
my pillow at night, after a day of mission 
work, I used sometimes to have a strange 


sensation come over me, as if I were in the | 


presence of innummerable friends; and even 


when the house was still, it seemed almost | 


as if I could distinguish voices of encourage- 


ment and kind counsel, bidding me be not | 
troubled, but go on inmy own way doing 


se woods. How easily | 


my Savior’s work. At such times, a strange 
joy and peace thrilled me, and yet I never 
thought of Heaven. WhenI use the term 
Heaven now, as I frequently do, I can only 
associate it with the present. I know noth- 
ing of the future, and care less, for I have 
perfect trust in God, who will take care of 
all that, and make it allright. He will be 
with me, and I shall not fear. 

Well, as I prayed for that school that Sun- 
day afternoon, this wonderful joy and sense 
of companionship seemed to come over me 
again, and I wondered if Jesus’ desiples in 
olden time used to feel such a pleasure in 
following him. I thought of the dreary 
Sundays when I did not believe in the Bible, 
and again I thanked him for this new path, 
even though it called me out on long tramps, 
through storms and sleet. 

“All to leave and follow thee.” 

As I got out of the woods, I heard voices, 
and looking around, I saw a couple of girls 
_ who had started out in the storm, too. They 
| explained that they had not intended to go 

but seeing me, they concluded they could 

walk one mile, if I could five. One of them 
taught a class. Several new scholars were 
present, and among them, three boys, sons 
of an old friend of mine, who, I had reason 
to fear, did not endorse Sabbath schools 
bi | much. All had their lessons unusually 
well, and it seemed one of the happiest 
schools we had ever had. Had my _ praying 
in the woods anything to do with it? 

On my way home, I eres for supper at 
my mother’s as usual, and she told me the 
circumstances under which those beautiful 
lines were composed. A young lady whose 
parents were not favorable to religion was 
turned out of doors, because she would not 
renounce it. Before leaving, she took a last 
farewell of familiar objects around the home 
of her childhood, and when in the orchard 
took her pencil and wrote. The lines tell 
the rest of the story. 


“Jesus, I my cross have taken, 
All to leave and follow thee: 
Naked, poor, despised, forsaken, 
Thou henceforth my all shalt be. 
Perish every fond ambition, 
All I’ve hoped, or sought, or known; 
Yet how rich is my condition! 
God and Heaven are still my own.” 


Now, me friends, the thought of those 
words followed me through all the week, 
and I will tell you some of the results. 
Money matters were not all quite adjusted, 
and one considerable bill had been present- 
ed, that I was not able to meet. On Thurs- 
day, the man who had furnished the brick 
said he must have the whole balance due 
him. He must have it, and that was all 
‘there was to it. Iasked the book keeper 
how much there was due him. 

**$323.18.” 
; “Mr.S., at just what day or hour must 
, you have this ?”’ : 
**I must have it on the 20th, without fail.” 
‘‘All right; you shall have it.” 
After he had gone, said the book keeper, 
“We will not pay the hands then to-day?” 
‘Yes, pay them all.” 


**But how will you meet all these demands, 


if you do?” 
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“The hands doubtless need it; pay them 
all.”’ 

Before we went to bed at night, I told my 
wife all about it. I confess I had begun to 
suspect it might be possible that some of my 
friends feared, if they did not crowd mea 
little and get their money pretty soon, that 
— they might not get it atall. Sup- 
pose they should all hand in their bills, as 
did the brick man, and say they must have 
it immediately. It might make trouble, 
without question. Said my wife, 

‘What will you do, if they should?” 

“Ask God to send the money, or tell us 
how to get it, as we have before.” 

‘But, perhaps you are not doing right. I 

-annot think that it is your duty to keep so 
many boys at work, when you could get 
along very well without them. You are 
doing them little, if any, good. They ram- 
ble about on Sunday, smoke and swear al- 
mostas muchas if you had never tried to 
have them do better. You are wasting your 
energies, time, and money for them, and yet 
they worry you almost to death, by scatter- 
ing things about in such disorder, breaking 
the tools, etc. I do not bekeve you ought 
to getin debt so, and I fear God does not 
wish you to keep on in this way.” 

These may not have been her exact words, 
but they are the substance of them, and if 
she did the boys injustice.’ the fault was all 
mine, fer I have always told her all my cares 
and trials, and she doubtless thought her 
husband was all right, andthe boys all 
wrong. I see now, that a great part of the 
fault may have been mine. 

* All to leave and follow thee,” came into 
my mind, and I told her we would kneel 
down and ask God if it was his will that I 
should keep these boys at work, and keep 
trying to have them become Christians, even 
though it did so little good. Still farther, 
I asked him to give mea plain evidence of 
his approval, by sending the money to pay 
those bills, if it is his wish that I should go 
onasI have been doing. This was on the 
12th day of Dec. 

Next morning, a visitor from quite a dis- 
tance came in, and my work, writing espe- 
cially, was so much behind, although I had 
been up and at work long before daylight, 
that I almost felt like refusing to stop very 


s* 


long, but “All to leave and follow thee”: 


rang in my ears again, and I made up my 
mind I would make it as pleasant as I could 
for him, even if things did cross and vex me 
exceedingly that day. He wasa very kind, 
pleasant man, and, indeed, these friends al- 
ways are. I like toshow visitors around, 
when the work is done with order and neat- 
ness, but when I go intoaroom and find 
dirt and disorder, it tries me exceedingly. 
He wished to see how fdn. was made, and I 
told the boys to start up; as it takes several 
hours to get the wax melted, they had abun- 
dant time to have their room in order; but, 
on going in with our visitor, I was very 
much vexed indeed, to find one side of the 
room covered with dust and litter, and 
worst of all, evidence all over the room, and 
even all through the starch with which the 
fdn. is rolled, of the presence of mice, in 
great numbers. I presume the boys sat 


down on the boxes and waited for the wax 
to melt, instead of sweeping and brushing 
up. Again and again, have I urged that the 
traps set for the mice be examined every 
day, but they had been forgotton and neg- 
lected. When I asked one of them, why the 
room had not been cleaned up, I believe he 
replied that he did not know I wanted it 
done. I looked at those filthy black specks 
scattered over the implements and in the 
starch, and smelled the disgusting smell, 
then I looked at a place in the rolls where 
some body had rolled a_ piece of candy 
through, and marred the rolls, and I was 
discouraged and cross. I will not have such 
work. I did not say it but [thought it, with 
some pretty big resolves. It is well to think 
so, but it is very wrong for me to say it out 
loud. “All to leave,and follow thee.” Yes, 
with God’s help, I will try and have no more 
such work, . 

As we walked down to the factory, I tried 
to talk cheerfully, but it was only assumed. 
Finally said I, 

“My friend, I am cross to-day. I was 
going to take considerable pride in showing 
you how we make fdn., but I have been aw- 
fully humbled.’ It seems that this point 
blank telling of the truth, even though he 
Was a stranger, Was the surest way of mak- 
ing the conversation interesting, although 
I had no idea he would care about my trials. 

“IT have had the same troubles, my friend, 
and I would not bother with boys who are 
so heedless.”’ 

“Butif lL donot, who will? These boys 
san all be taught neatness, I know by expe- 
rience.” 

“I dare not advise,” said he. “Go on in 
your own way; if you have the patience to 
do it, it is your work.” 

Ile was anxious to see aswarm of bees 
transferred, and as Will was off on a visit, I 
finally decided to have the engraver do it. 
‘The transferred colony was put in the stone 
bee hive over my oflice; he dia it nicely and 
every scrap Was brushed up and put away. 
Heisan expensive hand, andI knew he 
would do it well. Do you see the point, 
boys? We pay him high wages just because 
he is neat and looks atter specks of wax not 
larger thanapin’s head, that they do not 
get tramped down under foot. 

We started to go over to the apiary. 
my Visitor, 

“Mr. Root, I wish to take a little liberty.” 

* Anything you wish.” 

*But I may ask you questions you do not 
sare to answer?” 

“T have no secrets in the world; ask any- 
thing you like.” : 

*Tiow much are you in debt?” 

I told him as nearly as 1 could without 
going to the books. 

“Tiow much interest do you pay?” 

I told him. 

‘Are others connected with you in any 
way that would involve them, if you should 
have bad luck?” 

“Only two people have undersigned me, 
and they are well secured by mortgages, a3 
well as by an insurance on my life.” 

“Can you not get money lower?” 

“Yes, but I should have to get signers, 


Said 
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andI do not wish to have my business in 
any such shape, that a bad move on my part 
might involve others.” 

Ife approved this. I have given above 
the substance of the conversation, as nearly 
as I ean remember. 

Finally, said he, “ILave you any bills eom- 
ing due very soon, that may trouble you to 
meet?” 

IT could not help looking at him in surprise 
at this, and he apologized. 

‘Perhaps I am going too far.” 

“No”; said I. “Lhave some bills to meet 
that trouble me some, especially, the balance 
I owe the man who made the briek for my 
building.” 

“Well,” said he, “I have a proposition to 
make you, and I hope you will be frank to 
say so, if you do not wish to accept it.” 

There! thought I, I see through it all now. 
He wants to go in company with me. IT had 
concluded some time ago, that the only com- 
pany I should ever have in doing God’s 
work was my Savior himself. You see I 
did not, even then, have faith enough to see 
the connection between this conversation 
and my prayer of the night before. His 
next words, however, opened my eyes, and 
it all became plain. 

“Tf it will be of service, I will send you 
$500.00, and you may keep it a year, at 7 per 
cent.” 

“But, my friend, you will want security?” 

‘None, only your note of hand.” 

“But why do you, an utter stranger. trust 
me thus? How do you know I will not 
make a foolish use of the money, and get us 
all into trouble?” 

“Well, [think you are trying to do good, 
and I want to help?” 

“ButIam really doing very little good; 
you give me far more credit than I deserve. 
I cannot understand it.” 

“Well”, said he, “I have been reading 
your Home Papers for a few months past, 
and I got to thinking about it, and wonder- 
ing whether you might not be in need of a 
friend, just about now. The more I thought 
of it, the more I thought I would like to 
come and see you,and see if a little money 
would do you good rather than harm. I 
have seen you, and am satisfied.” 

I thought of the strange intertwining of 
events; of the lines of that hymn; of my 
frankness in telling him how annoyed I was 
about the disorder in the wax room. I 
thought, too, of what the Bible says of enter- 
taining angels unawares, and of how unecourt- 
eously I had many times treated visitors. 
I saw clearly that God was in it all, and I 
almost felt frightened, as I realized how 
near He had been to me. Unless I lived a 
purer and better life, I felt almost afraid to 
take that money, so manifestly from God's 
own hand. I told my friend that God had 
sent him here in answer to prayer. He did 
not dispute it although he made no profes- 
sions of religion. 

I told the circumstance at our prayer meet- 
ing that evening, and to several others, as an 
illustration of the way in which God answers 
prayer. A great many inquired if the mon- 
ey had come; when I told them it had not, 


the greater part of them replied that they. 


would like to see it, before they were con- 
vineed. I told it to the boys in jail, but they 
insisted it was some new confidence game, 
and that I would be the loser in some way. 
Finally, I told them I would bring the check 
over and show it to them before the day I 
had agreed to pay the man for the brick. In 
vain, [ told them God did not answer prayers 
by sending swindlers; they wanted to see 
the full proof. After my Sabbath school, I 
stopped at my mother’s. She, of course, had 
a faith like mine, but father feared some- 


, thing would happen to prevent its getting 


around in time. Said he: 

“The man may be taken sick.” 

“But God will see that the money comes 
nevertheless.” 

“The mails may be stopped by deep snows.” 

“God will take care of the snows, and see 
that the money gets here by the appointed 
time.’ 

The cashier of the bank said it was a won- 
derfully strange thing, and asked if the man 
had not some selfish purpose in view. 

“Did he ask for no favor?” 

- “None.” 

“Did he not carry away something? [saw 
him, if Iam not mistaken, carry off a pack 
age under his arm.” 

“He took with him some goods, but he 
paid for them all.” 

“Strange; very strange.” 

I wish right here to digress a little. 

The next morning after this strange friend 
left, a gentleman camein, As soon as my eye 
caught him, I remembered my new resolu- 
tion, to be careful hereafter about being un- 
courteous to strangers. After a few com- 
monplace remarks, he gave his name as Bing- 
ham. 

“Bingham of Michigan?” said I. 

“The same.” 

“Mr. Bingham, IT am rery glad to meet 
you,” and as I said it, I thanked God that I 
was glad to see him, from the bottom of my 
heart. 

Well, we hada long talk about smokers. 
You do not know how glad Tam, as I look 
back upon it, that it was a long, friendly 
talk. We did not agree on many things. 
but, although we talked plainly, and criti- 
cized each other pretty severely, on several 
things in the past, we did not so far forget 
ourselves, but that we indulged in some 
most hearty laughs, as we reviewed the past. 
The Home Papers caught it some, but it 
does not now trouble me, as it did once, 
when their imperfections are pointed out. 
Friend Bingham, in his plain celia, did me 
a great deal of good. 

Ife told me all about the history of his 
smoker. I saw how he had got to look upon 
it as a child of his brain. I looked on mine 
too; I reviewed the different features one 
by one, the short cuts I had made from 
time to time, in saving expense, its extreme 
simplicity, as it seemed to me, compared 
with other smokers, and it seemed as if I 
could not give itup. It is true, I could not 
make it without -valves, unless I managed 
to blow the fire from a little distance. This 
blowing the fire from a little distance, in- 


| stead of putting the bellows’ nose right into 


the fire, he claims as his invention. I should 
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not think of patenting such an invention, 
but he thinks otherwise. Heisa man of 
clear intellect, and he may be right and I 
wrong. It is not the loss of my profit alone, 
for if I stop making these smokers that have 
been received with such loud tokens of ap- 

roval, will it not be a loss to community at 
arge? I think it will: 
by being obliged to buy his. Who can tell 
us what is right? 
money to go into a patent right lawsuit 
with? That evening was our teachers’ 
meeting. Friend Bingham went with me. 
I was asked to close the meeting with prayer. 
Should he hear my voice in prayer, and go 
away thinking it was but empty words, and 
religion was all a pretence? 

I know this is close ground, and that there 
are extremes both ways. I know we should 
do our duty, without fear of what men may 
say in one sense, and in another we should 
be very careful that they have not reason to 
“ we pray one thing and practice another. 

My friend expressed himself much pleased 
with the meeting. I asked God to tell ine 
my duty about the smoker. The result was, 
I told him next morning that I would give 
way, and so long as nothing could be shown 
to prove that he was not the first one who 
used a blast from a bellows in that way. I 
would, in accordance with his wishes, make 
no more smokers embodying that principle, 
and that I would also use my influence to 
have others do the same. I know there are 


those who will say I have no right to do this. | 
In choosing the less of two evils, I did the 
best I knew how, erring on the side that 
harmed me most, if anything. There are 
several things about the matter that I think 
are not right, but Ido not know how to 


right them. It seems to me that friend B. 
has wronged Mr. Quinby, and Mr. L. C. 
Root; but, on the other hand, why did not 
Mr. Root continue to make his smoker as he 
did before the Bingham smoker came out? 
If Lam right, he has copied the features I 
have mentioned. In regard to the legal 
view of the matter, Mr. Bingham has got 
outa new patent that covers the whole 
ground most completely, which his first 
claim did not. 

Well, instead of being a patent on a_ bee- 
smoker, both his first claim and this one are 
onan apparatus for the fumigation of in- 
sects. The first was so named, by mistake, 
so it is said. The last was so named by mis- 
take too, so friend Bingham says. Hethinks 
such a mistake would stand law, but I do 
not. Now considering the laws of God, rath- 
er than the laws of man, had I any- right to 
give 
think it was best, considering the feelings of 
all parties. Should nothing turn up to make 
it clear that this feature is free, morally, for 


everyone to use, and should I not be able to. 
get up a good smoker without it, why, we) 
shall have to use Bingham’s, and that will be | 
no very great hardship, more than that we | 
could not get a half dozen for 50c. each. Now | 
we have got back to our subject; if God di- | 


rected me to give this up, he will certainly 
guide me in giving you something just as 
good, if not better, in place of it. 
trust him? 


but my friend | 
thinks all parties will be greatly benefitted | 


Did God send me that. 


yay, under such circumstances? I[. 


Can we | 


| Thursday noon brought a letter from a 

bank at least a thousand miles away, con- 

taining a check for $500.00 in gold. In a let- 

ter received from this kind friend a day or 

two before, he says: “I hope you may meet 

your brick man with a smiling face, next 
“hursday.”’ 

The brick man eame in at the appointed 
time, and I judged from the expression on 
his face, that he feared he would be disap- 
pointed. To be sure, I could meet him with 
a smiling face, and as we walked over to the 
bank, I told him of how God helps those who 
trust him. I borrowed the check and took 
it over to the boys in jail. It silenced them, 
and brought out just the moral I wished to 
convey. Said one: 

“T wish God would send me $500.00.” 

“Very well: now tell me what use you 
would make of it.” 

*“T would prosecute Holeomb, to the fullest 
extent of the law.”’ Holcomb was the nam? 
of the man who had had these fellows arrest- 
ed, and they claimed, muchas such fellows 
always do, that it was a mistake, and they 
were innocent. 

“T fear God will never send money, to be 
used for revenge; can you not possibly for- 
give Holcomb?” 

“No; if it takes 50 years. and I can_ possi- 
bly scrape the money, I will prosecute him.” 

“The Bible says, ‘Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which despite- 
fully use you, and persecute you.’” 

*T cannot help it; I will never forgive so 
mean aman as H.” 

“Why, my friend, IT. is only aiman like the 
rest of us, and certainly no worse. Even as 
you state it, itis no wors? than any of us 
might do.” 

“IT do not believe there is another s> mean 
a man in the world.” 

**Let me show you your error.” Turning 
to one of the other boys, said I, “My friend, 
is there anybody you cannot forgive?” 

“Yes, and he is a great deal meaner than 
II., from the account as T have heard it.” 

“Do you see the point, boys?” and I held 
the gold draft above them. “This paper 
reads, ‘Pay to the order of A. I. Root, $500.00 
in gold, ete.,’ but there is something else on 
it tome.” I had their attention completely. 

“On this paper, God says to me, ‘Go on 
and take care of the boys and girls who have 
no homes, and no work to do. Hunt out 
those who are poor and needy. Look after 
those who are unfortunate, careless, neglect- 
ed, unhandy, and who may b2 rescued from 
a life of wickedness and sin. Teach them to 
love their enemies, to study the Bible, and 
to grow in wisdom’s ways. Be patient, 
doubt not, and be not discouraged; for, lo! I 
am with you to the end of the world.’ ” 

“Unless you will forgive your enemies 
and those who may have wronged you, boys, 
you will go down to the bottomless pit; but, 
if you will take up these little crosses, hard 
as they may seem, and say God’s will, not 
mine, be done, these doors will open, and 
you will be free, not only to go where you 
| choose, but to enter into the highest places 
| in the land.” 

It is a hard matter to make them compre- 
‘ hend this, and to show them that it is fact, 
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not faney. I got my friend Fred, of whom 
Ihave often told you, to goin and talk to 
them. He had gone through it all, and well 
knew the transition from bitter hatred toa 
forgiving spirit toward all humanity. He 
told them how hard it was for him, to for- 
give those who had wronged him, or at least 
whom he had imagined to have w ronged 
him, and he told them too, how he had_ sat 
in that same stone room and dwelt on these 
things, and how much happier he felt, when 
he resolved to forgive them all, and take 
those pleasantly by “the hand, whom he had 
felt as if he never could forgive. 

I reason a great deal from past events, and 
when I look upon the most hardened culprit 
we have in our jails, and remember Fred’s 
conversion, I think, perhaps he, too, may be- 
come a sincere and humble Christian. And 
when a stranger comes now, I fall to wonder- 
ing whether he is not some one whom God 
has sent. It is not the boys in the jail alone 
who refuse to take up their omned and fol- 
low Christ, but we seem to be stubborn and 
backward all around. 





dhe “Grovilery” 


(This department is to be apeeerry for ray keene of 
those who are dissatisfied; and when anything is 
amiss. I hope you will “talk right out.” As a rule 
we will omit names and addresses, to avoid being 
too personal. } 


EAR friend I Root:—I have not received any bee- 

j journal this month. For some reason or another 

’ you don't send those bee books very regular. Ex- 
pect you won't send any for 3 months, ‘and then you 
will send them all at once. If you do business in that 
way, you doit ona pretty poor plan. If you can’t 
send the books a little more regular, and any one 
has got to write to you every little while, you will 
run short of signers. ‘That is too thin, you bet.” 
You have got a good bee-journal, but be a little more 
prompt in sending them. Write mea postal and 
tell why you don’t send them more regular I don't 
know whether you overlook Lewis Beal’s name or 
not. Send more regular, Mr. Root, if vou will do so. 

Springport, Mich., Dec. 6, ’78. LEWIS BEAL, 

The subscription clerk explained to friend 
Beal that we had mailed every journal 
promptly, except the Dee. No. This one 
was delayed by moving the printing office, 
printing the voluminous index, ete.; but it 
seems there was trouble some where else, 
and now, friend Beal takes the Government 
officers to task in the following quaint, good 
natured way. 

Dear friend Root:—I received your postal card 
in due time, but [harn’t got any bee-book yet, this 
month. Idon’t know what isthe reason. Them 
post masters and them fellers that attend to the 
mail had ought to get some bees in their wool, “you 
bet; maybe it would do them good: they had ought 
to havea lotof them creatures after them, and 
maybe the bee books wouldn't get lost. I don’t 
know whether it is your place to send me arother 
or not; you can do as you please about that. Them 
post-masters had ought to havea scolding, “you 
bet”; hadn't they, Mr. Root? _ LEWIS BEAL. 

Springport, Mich., Dec. 16, 1878. 

It takes a lot of hard work to get up the 
Journals, friend Beal, but after they are 
done, we have no earthly use for them, only 
to hand them over to our subscribers, and so 





we are just as anxious as you are that you | 


shall all have them at the very earliest possi- 


ble minute, “‘you bet.*? Iam very sorry for 
your delays, and will try and have the *‘ma- 
chinery” fixed up all around. 
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Thou wilt keep bim i in nameienks peace, whose mind 
is stayed on thee: because he trusteth in thee.— 
Isaiah, xxvi, 3 

A £90 

NEVER mind if your bees are all covered with 

snow. They are all the better for it. 
——__—___—_?->->—__________ 

M. D. Dusors, of Newburgh, N. Y., speaks of a 
swarm of bees clustering on a schooner’s mast, 
while sailing up the Hudson River, through the 
Highlands, from which he infers that they do not al- 
ways, at least, choose their home before swarming. 

—-——P>- +00 

My friends, I am in trouble: it is because I have 
so many real good, pleasant, and profitable letters 
from nearly all of you—-letters that richly deserve a 
place in GLEANINGS, all of them, but they are so 
long, that I cannot get in a tenth part of them. [ 
have tried to select the best portions, and to con- 
dense, but if I dos», I shall spoil your special indi- 
viduality, which is to me one of the most pleasing 
things about any writer’s work. I usually have 
plenty of short letters for Heads of Grain, but this 
year they seem to be all long, every one. Shall I 
enlarge GLEANINGS? I do not think it best to have 
the price more than a dollar, and I cannot afford a 
larger Journal for that price, at present. Shall we 
not all try to tell shorter stories? Orif you please, 
send me several short ones instead of one great 
long one. The short ones almost always find a place. 








OBITUARY NOTIC ES. 
In Seeman: ‘eaten . Nov. osth, 1878, C rasttes 
Herbert, son of Major Franklin and Lydia Ann Bliss, 
aged 4 years, 4 months and 14 days. 


You will see by this, that we have lost a loved onc. 
We will never again hear that pleasant little voice 
say ‘‘Pa, the bees is swarming’; but God knows 

st. FRANK BLIss. 

Somonauk, Ill., Dee. 12, '78, 


My daughters, Linda and Emma, owners of the 
Memphis Apiary, died Sep. 7th and 8th, of yellow 
fever. My wife also died Sep. 7th. Mr. J. Capehart 
is also dead of same re My daughters managed 
100 colonies and Mr. C. H. GETCHELL. 

Memphis, Tenn., Na "9, 1878. 


We deeply sympathize with you, friend Getchell, 
in your heavy affliction. From the letters we hzve 
received at different times, from Miss Linda, we re- 
gard her almostasa personal acquaintance. Among 
the last was a pleasant one, about a smoker with a 
bellows of tin, that her papa had made. God gives, 
my friend, and God can take away. None but He 
can give us comfort, amid trials like these. When- 
ever I hear that one of our number is gone, I almost 
invariably look back, and wonder if their last letters 
received the kind and friendly answers they should 
have had. 
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34 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS. Number | 
Se of Sub- 
c2 
The first column is for those only, « =| scribers 
who send 5 or more names. Sz required 
z= at or 
Names of Premium Articles. Ne at 
75e.| 1.00 
Any Of them sent post-paid on rec'pt of price. . | seats 
1—A B Cof Bee Culture, Part First . -_ 5 


3—Photograph of House Apiary.........+. 2 
4—"That Present,” Novice and Blue Eyes 25 5 
5— Emerson 8 Binder for GLEANINGS, 


2 

2—Lithograph of Anary, Implements, ete. 5 2 
4 2 

9 





will hold 3 Volumes..........+20! 1 6 
6— 5S © belter euGlity..s.-.0s.0008 60 3 
7—Pocket Magnifying Glass....-...+e00005 60 4 3 


8—First or second Volume of GLEANINGS..75 
9—Best quality Emerson's Binder for 
EARAMEMGR.. p cnasnscenencccs 75, 8 

10—Double Lens Magnifier,on 3 brass feet1,00 9 
11—Photo Medley, Bee- Keepers of Americal, 9 
12—First and second Vol. of GLEANINGS..1,50 10 
13—A real Compound Microscope, beauti- 

Sully finished, and packed with Imple- 

ments in @ Mahogany Bow......+.+++ 203 15; 20 8 
14—Onera Glass for Bee Huntina....... $5.00) 25 10 
15—American Silver (Waltham) Watch $10.00) 50 | 20 


Machinery for Making Section Boxes, 


There is such a demand for Saws and Mandrels for 
this purpose, that I have been ar to have them 
made expressly for the work. AB Part If, con- 
siders the whole matter. A oath. suitable for 
holding the whole 8 saws at once, must be very 
strong and heavy, or you will have much trouble 
with the bearings getting hot. Such a mandrel, in- 
cluding 5 in. saws and washers, will cost $27.50. For 
only 4 saws, a lighter mandrel will do, and the whole 
rig will cost $16.00, with 4inch saws. A single saw 
ean be run on the light $5.00 mandrel, and the entire 
expense will be only 36.50. The latter can be sent 
by mail. for 70c. extra. Four inch saws, $1.50 each; 
hin. $1.75 each. Steel washers accurately ground to 
go between saws, 50c. each. 1. ROOT. 


POCKET RULES. 


Since writing about the importance of cach per- 
son’s having a rule of his own, I have written to the 
manufacturers of rules, and tind I can get them, by 
the quantity, so as to send you a very pretty, 1 foot, 
box wood rule, 4 fold, for the small sum of only 12c.; 
and a 2 foot rule, same kind, for onlv 20¢ 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, oO. 


GEORGE GRIMM, 
JEFFERSON, WISCONSIN, 


Hereby respectfully gives notice to the public, that 
his Circular and Price List of Italian Bees, for the 
year 1878-9 is ready; and that he is selling bees at 
his usual low prices. 10-3 d. 


ov ee 


ARNES’ PATENT FOOT 
POWER MACHINERY! 
CIRCULAR and SCROLL SAWS 
Hand, Circular Rip Saws for heav y 
and light ripping. Lathes, &c., &¢. 
These machines are espec ially 
adapted to Hive Making. It 
will pay every bee-keeper to send 
for our 64 page Catalogue. Mae 
chines Sent on Trial. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNE 
Rockford, W ott Co., Si. 





Glass for Bee-keepers. 


Glass, 8x18, for large shipping cases, 7c. per sheet; 


or $3. 00" per box, in boxes of 50 sheets. 
Glass, 8x13'4, for small shipping cases, 5c. per sin- 
gle sheet; or $3.00 per box, in boxes of 66 sheets. 
Glass, cut to any of the sizes used by Beekeepers, 
for $3.00 per box. 
At this price, each box must contain but one size. 
Glass in full boxes, shipped from Pittsburgh. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 





GRAPE SUGAR. 


Superior, double refined Grape Sugar, for feeding 
bees, @ 4c. per lb. in barrels of 375 lbs., and 4c. in 
boxes of 50 or 110 Ibs. 

The above prices are for sugar shipped from Me- 
dina. If ordered from the factory, at Davenport, 
Ta., the price will be ‘sc. per Ib. less. Any amount 
less than 50 Ibs. will be 5c. per lb. Instructions for 
feeding it to bees sent free. “Fee by mail, 10c. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Oo. 


Tin for Separators and Extractors, 


As we buy in large quantities, [can perhaps give 
you better rates than you are getting at home. 
Price per box of 112 sheets, size 14x20, for 


Separators and small cans for honey...... $6 00 

we * sheet, for less than a box.. 7 
Ix tin for making Extractors, 14x20, ‘per ‘box 8 50 
be | hg ee a Se 9 


We will ship it from Medina, or from Philadelphia, 
as may be most convenient. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


ANTED, an Apiarist. Address L. B. HOGUE, 
Carpenteria, Cal. 


Poplar Sections. Cheap. 


Dovetailed Sections, 414x434,2in. w ide, per r 1,000 poe 
he other sizes 8.00 
Comb Fdn. 45 to 55 ets. per lb, Also Queens, * tig 
Honey, etc. Wax worked up to orde r, at 25 cts. per 
Ib. Iwill take good yellow Beeswax in exchange for 
Comb Fdn., and allow 30 ets. per lb. delivered here. 
Circular and price list free. Sample Section by 
mail, 5 cts. REINHARD STEHLE, 
1d Marictta, Washington Co., O. 


GENERAL 


arms for sale cheap. 


Langstroth Bee Hives, 


Frames, and Section Boxes, of all kinds, cut ready 
oo _ at reasonable rates. R. R. MU yee 
Garden Plain, Whiteside Co., 


‘Sections! Sections! 


Before ordering your Sections, send a 3c. stamp 
for a sample of our snow white, poplar wood, Sec- 
tion Box, so much admired by all at the National 


ASSORTMENT Of Peach and Apple 
trees, and small fruits. Also several 
R.S. JOHNSON, Stockey, Del. 





Convention. Any size made toorder. Price greatly 
reduced. Circulars free. A. E. MANUM, 
Bristol, Addison Co., Vt. 


BEES FOR SALE. 


50 Colonies Italians in Eangstroth Hives, - $6 00 
50 “$9 Hybrids - 500 
100 53 Biacks in Triangular 2 - 3800 


Will deliver in good condition on any Miss. River 


Packet. The stocks are worth the price for the hon- 
ey they contain. GEO. B. PETERS, 
11-2d Council Bend, Arkansas. 





Pure bred Poultry, Pigeons, Rabbits, and 
Guinea Pigs, for sale; 5c stamp for circular. 
H. E. SPENCER, C enter V illage, ie 


VALINE THUAN Bet Yan, 


Established 1867. 


Send for new price list of imported and Home 
bred Queens, Comb Foundation, Hives, Section 
| Boxes, Extractors, and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 

Also high class Poultry. 

gucee breeding a specialty. 

First Premiums awarded us at St. Louis Exposi- 


| tion for 1878, ¥ best Italian bees and honey. 


VALENTINE & SON, Carliny jie, Tih. 
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PRICE OF ITALIAN QUEENS : 


D. Tremontani, Cremone, Italy. 





April, May and June................. 12 francs in gold. 
FO MINE Bes onc i6. 0s Sic cokens | as 54 
a RS ert erry s y teats ” 

rice for California and ‘Australia, 2 francs more 
than above. 


No order for less than 8 queens is accepted. If. 


any queens die in the trip, they must be sent back in 
a letter to have the right to an invoice of compensa- 


tion. If anyone should refuse to aecept the invoice, | 
(The value | 


all right toa compensation shall be lost. 
of a franc is 1834 Oo gold. “Sy 74 
D. TREMONTAN Cremone, Italy. 





BOOKS for BEE- KEEPERS and OTHERS. 








| aenertean Wheat Culturist, Todd............... 
Burn’s Architectural Drawing Book........... 
— Corn and Brooms..... per 50....cloth 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manures......... 

| Bement’s Rabbit Fancier... ...............6065 

| Burr’s Vegetables of Abierion<. Wa waakes «ots 
Canary Birds.............. paper 50........ cloth 
Cooked and Cooking Food for esis epee 
PURI, Fee looks ovis oi kb Ree cade sores coat 
Cranberry Galtars, NS SES. ea ee oye 
| Cotton Culture, Lyman.............60.0 ceee eee 
Oramiberre Cienneics bs cio gvicec dae sss cccvcccest 
Cider Maker’s Manual, Buist................... 
| ped mang Made Easy, Bell..............scecees 
Cotton Planter’s Manual, Turner........... ... 
Coney. 8 Plain and Ornamental Alphabets..... 
| Complete Works on Chemistry, Leibig......... 
Dane’ © DEGGH: DEGREE Siisc cds vécae cuc cee seed 


ete 5 C eases of Animals and Plants.. 
Earth Closets, How To Make iiss" Waistag” ‘ 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing.. 








haart a of nag» — Bee meesgesereenre rs doe) 1a 
Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- Farming by inches, Barnard................+++ 
paid, oe receipt of price. Fish C ulture, Garlick. sce esgeeceescsccccseuspos 
In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable Flax C ulture (Seven Prize Essays Practical.... 
to disappointment, if we make a purchase without Growers) 30... 2.2.2.0 esse eee ee eee ee ee ees oe 
seeing the article. Admitting that the bookseller Fur, Fin, and Feather................0.-ss0ees++ 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for | Farming For Boys.............. +--+ ..0eceeeeeues 
sale, it were hardly to be expected he would be the Farm Implements and Machinery, Thomas.. 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good things | Gardening For The South....................0+5 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- Gardening For Money, Barnard................ 
vor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- | Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson......... . 
.ed, and therefore, Lam going to try to prevent it by | ae Ladies, Loudon................. 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the | Gregory On Cabbages. .. i = md Stee eee neon eens 
purchaser may know what he is getting. Tn the fol- | amaces On Squashes....paper.........-..++++: 
lowing list, books that | approve, [have marked with | Gregory On Onions....... PAPEL .....-... +420. 
a*; those C especially approve,**; those that are not up | Goewes RR Ee WR ah oin kos wind Seco sk vided 
to times, +; books that contain but little matter for Gun, Rod, and Saddle................ 6.6.00 ees 
the price, large type and much space between the Garden Vegetables, Burr..................+-..- 
lines, ¢; foreign, §. noe fp on ah WER. sos ccesnecsces 
BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOI BEE-KEEPERS, rir Tenn atgeemaneenii ghia atgenaene Saat 
A BC of Bee Culture, Part First, Second or Third 25 Harris on The Pig..................cseeeeeeee ees 
A BC of Bee Culture. Part Ist, 2d,&8d,inone Vol. 60 How Plants Grow, ht AOE ETC EE 
Cook's Now Manwal?*.. o.oo. .ccsnvccccsanesens 125 How To Paint, Gardner......................... 
FEN DUNNO 201 FNC a oi 5 os sarees nnd bacees qs0¥s 1 00 | How to Get a Farm and When to Find One.. 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee**t.... $2 00 | How To Use The Pistol..............00..0es00:+ 
+ aay vf s Mysteries of Bee-keeping**t......... 1 50 | Insects Injurious to Vegetation. .. Plain, $4 00 
Bee-keeper’ s Te xt Book*. - Rev! ised, ——-- 1 = With Colored Plates, $6 50................ 
aper ‘ 

A Manual of Ree-keeping, by John Hunter*§.. 1 25 Secon ef for Gue ene Easy..-----.+. 
Daterzon Theory**;.. 2.2.6.0 ccstavewecccce sees 20 Johnson’s How Cro 8 ( SIG ESS 
How I made $350 a Year with my pe 25 | Jenny June's Cook Book........0. 
Art of Saw-filing*?................. pees 4 Klipparts Wheat Plant. ie RITES OO ON Lett 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist**...................05- 1 50 | Leavitt's Facts About Peat... 200207 

MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. | Landscape Gardening, Downing............. 
Ten Acres Enough**........$....06. ccc ego nee es 100 Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Housekeeper’ 8 Friend. 
Five Acres too Much** 1 RA Ei hs ep cet a 1 50 | Mushroom Culture, ... 2... F. vec c eect cence 
‘im Bunker Papers*................00c.eseeee0 1 50 | My Farm of Edgewood... ...... 0.2.6... -020-2s0 0 
An Egy Farm, 8 toddard Lda REN NS KA RKE AY Sea Sek 50 Money In The Garden, Quinn... 202. ooL. 
Book on Birds, Holden*.................602055 ; 25 Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray.......... 
Window Gardening...,...........-..-0s00e.005+ 150 Manual of Flax Culture and Manufacture seees 
Vurdy’s Small Fruit Instructor*................ 25 Wanual on The Culture of Small Fruits........ 
low to Use The Microseope.................... 75 E. P. Roe. 50... . 2... e cece cece scene eeeeees 
Play and Profit in my Garden*................. 150 My Ten Rod Farm, Barnard.................... 
“Our Digestion,” By Dio Lewis**.............. 2 My Vineyard at Lakeview................000005 
CEE SMI 5 sis sip Vpiecs als oy nsce ae ei eeen 20 | New Cook Book, Mrs. Hale..................... 
Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley**.... + tenes 50 | Peat aud Tita Uses... «tvigii ie cise. ee gsccceeess 
Practical Fiorioulture®.; oo... 00.6000. cee ees 150 Practical Butter Book, Willard................. 
Gardening for Profit**........... coe OR] PORE CMG, PGI 5 omnes. nak nye sicccdic vscces 
Strawberry Culturist, Fuller*....... 20 Plummer’s Carpenters and Builder’s Guide... 
Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller*.................. 1 50 | Peach Culture, Fulton’s..................0cee cee 
Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*.................. 150 Pear Culture For Profit, Quinn................. 
How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchars.......... 150 Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essa = paper...... 
Draining for Profit and Health, Warring....... 1 50 | Painter, Guilder and Varnisher Fitba 
What I know of Farming, Horace Greely...... 150 | Parsons On The Rose...... ...........s.ss00.. 
Injurious Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook**........... 10 | Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright.............. 
How to Make Candy**...............c0c cece eee 50 | Practical Trout Culture............ 0.0.00. cess ; 
Fret Sawing for Pleasure and Profit*?......... 50 | Riley on the Mule.................s000ess ogeengs 
Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses**...... 75 | Rhododendrons, MMA ook voces ccocccseee wcaces 
Moody and Sankey’s Gospel Hymns, words only 06 | Sorghum and Its Products...................... 
* words and music, papet 30 School and Field Book of cian. 6 i pete 

™ at 3 board 35 pt ag mon Garden Barnard A Story.......... 
BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUTTHAT | Skiliful Housewife, NO PRNR aaa es a? 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. Shooting on The W ONS RE REAPS: (eh 

American Angler, Norris...............-...-65+ $5 Po Sorgho, or The Northern Sugar Plant, Hedges. 
American Bird Fancier................ .ceceees | The Farmer’s Receipt Book.................... 
Apple Culturist, TOdG. .... 2... cceiescescccceees 1 30 | The Model Potatoe.......... rien ev eWees ee teat 
American Fruit Culturist, Thomas............ 375 | Taxidermist’s Manual................ gveeeseeaus 
American Pomol a .-. idibbaess iva iieis's bs 300 Youman’s. ong eee Swe vee cwees Wee 
A Simple Flower arden, Barnard............ | ae SHbEO TV Tevet Hwee 
Ameri rican Weeds an¢ Useful Plants sevens -... 175) Youatt on Sheep.. wage sh eesevceseve coer 
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Cheap Hives. 


Material, planed on both. sides, for a one story, 8 


Frame, Langstroth, Movable Frame Hive, with 7 


inch Cap, including all the material for a complete 

hive, prepared ready to nail, for 50 cents each. 

NAILED AND FINISHED COMPLETE, AT 75C. 
Other Sizes proportionately Low. 

We have improved machinery, specially adapted 
to this manufacture, and are able to get out a Num- 
ber one Hive at these low figures. 

THEY ARE NOT POOR, BECAUSE CHEAP! 

We will also give a liberal discount from these 
prices, on Orders of 25 or more at a time. 

Dovetailed Honey and Section Boxes very cheap. 


Send for Price List. 
. LEWIS & PARKS, 
Successors to G. B. Lewis, 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 








LIKE THE AROVE. 


Address only, $1.50; with movable months znd fig- 


ures for dating, $3.00. Full outfit included—pads, 
ink, box, ete. Sent by mail postpaid. 

Put your stamp on every card, letter, paper, book, 
or hing else that you send out by mail or ex- 


press, and you will save yourself and all who do | 
business with you “a world of trouble.’ I know, | 


you see. __A. L, ROOT, Medina, 0. 


Alsike Clover Seed. 





G2" ln ordéring be sure to yive outside dimensions of frame, and length of top bar. aed 


ACTORS ARE ALL NEATLY JAPPANNED AND LETTERED. 





, keen 
any such 


Hi 

Aes 

u | 
titty)! 


, nicely finished, with a thin 








Our Honey Knife, Price $1,00, post-paid, 


is made of fine steel 
edged blade that needs no hot water or 


“fussing’’ to make it uncap nicely. 


' Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
either of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


$1.00 Queens 
Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, 2c each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


Those whose names’appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1.00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 

| turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

| Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 

| put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders.. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names.with *, use an luuported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. 

*A. TI. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 7-6 


*E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Mo. 1-12 
*J.M. C. Taylor, Lewiston, Fred. Co., Md. 1-4 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. &ttd 
*Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga. 3-2 
*R. Stehle, Marietta, O. 1-64 
*E. W. Hale, Wirt, C.H. W. Va. 1-10 





| a e aU 
‘Hive Manufacturers. 
| Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
| named, as those described on our circular. 

A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

Isaac L. Parker, McMinnville, Warren Co., Tenn. 5-2 


F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Il. Bs) 
J. H. Nellis, Canajoharie, N. York. h-4 
Cyrus McQueen, Byena Vista, Tusce. Co., O. 12-1 
F. A. Salisbury, Geddes, Onon. Co., N. Y. 12-5d 
M. L. Hudson, Charles City, Iowa. 1 


| tig te ae will receive sample copy of 
The Bee-Keepers’ Magazine free and terms to 
agents by sending their address on postal card to 

A. J. King & Co., 61 Hudson St., New Yerk. Itf 


CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 
| With The American Bee Journal (#2 00)..... $2 25 
* The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine (1 50)..... 2 00 
** Both the above (Bee Journals of America) 3 00 
* American Agriculturist ($1 50). . 0. 000-0 22 





| 
A fine new lot of Alsike clover seed, very clean| ‘‘ Prairie Farmer (2-18)...5.65 6. BO 
and near us. sper Ib., 25c; per bushel,| ‘* Rural New Yorker oe B25 
(60 ibs.) $13.50; 44 bushel, $7.00; yack, $3.70. If want-| * Scientific American Oe RR oe et 3 90 
ed by mail add 18¢ per Ih. Soe. beg an tage “Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener (1 00) 1 75 


‘ Medina, Ohio. 


| 
| [Above rates include all Postage.| 





